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THE POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AT, 
HOME AND ABROAD. 


In a previous number we spoke of the Home Policy of the 
Democratic Party. We shall now further extend our remarks, 
embracing its policy abroad. 

Nations, like individuals, have but two sets of duties or in- 
terests,—those which are domestic or personal, and those which 
are foreign or external. Civilization, whose praises we are for 
ever chanting, has done ene thing for mankind. It has created 
a community of nations as society creates a community of 
men. The rules which regulate the community of neighbor- 
hoods are well understood. So are the rules which regulate the 
intercourse of nations understood by public men. These rules 
have grown out of the experience of ages as far back as human 
records extend. Consolidated they are known as the Law of 
Nations; and no civilized state now pretends to violate this 
code, in its intercourse with other nations in time of peace. 

But the Law of Nations only prescribes the rules by which 
the intercourse of nations shall be carried on. It does not tell 
the statesman how to take care of the interests of his own coun- 
try, while he is negotiating with others. This manual of pri- 
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vate conduct he must write for himself. No rules can be laid 
down fora patriot. [f the tires of love of country burn brightly 
upon the altar of his heart, it is quite unnecessary to tell the 
citizen that he must not betray his republic. Patriotism creates 
—rules can but regulate. The instincts of a brave and generous 
heart are all but infallible. Cincinnatus was a plain farmer; 
but he left his pl lough and putting himself at the head of the 
Roman armies he saved the empire. Jackson was not a scho- 
lar, but he saved the honor of his country at New Orleans. 

To come at once to our business. We propose briefly to run 
along the line of our history, and trace the general polie, y of the 
American republic under its successive administrations. We 
shall discover that whatever we have sainga at home or abroad, 
that a strengthened our position among the nations, fortified 
or embellished our history, has been always the fruit of a demo- 
cratic policy, and been mainly achieved by Democratic men. 
Let us go back for a moment to the d: ays of ‘Jefferson, when the 
hitherto ideal of Democracy became a reality. Just emerged 
from the strifes and toils of the Revolutionary struggle, the 
young Republic was timid. It had bled for seven years at 
every pore; and it had been ina death-grapple with the might- 
iest power on the earth, The conservative men of that period 
still stood in terror of the name of England. If she turned a 
frowning glance this way, the brows of many of our purest and 
best statesmen turned p: ale. America was already recognised 
by other nations, as a new and mighty power. The achieve- 
ments of the Revolution seemed grander to other nations than 
to ourselves. We did not know then what we had done. Even 
Washington, the political saviour of the country, could not 


compre shend (as none but God could) the stupendous results of 


the [liad of glory and suffering through which we had just 
passed. All was misgiving, doubt, anxie ty. What the future 
might bring no one could tell—few even pretended to conjec- 
ture. Immediately after the Revolution General Knox pri- 
vately offered Was shington a crown in behalf of the army; and 
it is possib ile that if he had consented to become king of the 
Thirteen Colonies, a monarchy might have been established 
instead of a republic. 

Sut in thinking of those early days we must not look at men, 
their actions, or at events through our democratic eyes of 1857. 
This republic gave birth to Demoer racy. But gigantic as its 
manly form has since grown, we must make up our minds to 
find an infant in the cradle if we go back seventy years ; al- 
though we may instinctively look for a Hercules there. The 
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Hercules we are sure to find, but he had to go through his train- 
ing. 

The Revolution finished, national independence was achieved. 
This was the sole object of the Declaration of Independence. 
Our fathers did not fight seven years to set up a democratic 
republic, but to emancipate the Thirteen Colonies from the 
tyranny of Great Britain. Once emancipated, the country 
chose a re public an form of government. This goverment once 
established, it became a matter of necessity that it should be 
inaugurated as a conservative republic, and not a radical one. 
Radical republics had existed in Greece, in Rome, in Italy. 
But they had lapsed first into anarchy and then into intolerable 
despotisms. The great question was, Can America sustain a 
republic? Are we ready to be free? A very pertinent ques- 
tion, for no nation, except the Swiss, had ever been ready for 
liberty when it came, although an hundred had been ready and 
able to achieve it. To get liberty, however, is an easy task 
compared with that harder afterwork of keeping the jewel 
which heaven lets fall into the hands of the brave. 


But the republic was proclaimed. It was the Republic of 


the United States of North America. As such we started off, 
and took our place in the constellation of states. 

That place was at once cordially given to us, a post of honor, 
and that place we have kept. The 1 next great questions which 
arise are, low have we preserved the position we first took as 
a feeble republic, which had just weathered the tempests of a 
seven years’ war ?—How have we risen from that doubtful posi- 
tion of dependance and sufferance, to become not only one of 
the first powers of the earth, but the one towards which, of all 
others, among the rocking states of Christendom, statesmen and 
mankind everywhere look, as the torch-bearer of civilization to 
all mankind. 

This is our present position: and it is a position which we 
did not inherit—it has been achieved. How have we won it? 
By what policy has it been effected? Who are the statesmen 
who saw the d: ay break of the age we now live in, and prepared 
the way for its ushe ring in? Who are the leaders of the demo- 
cracy who have vindicated the triumph of Jefferson’s hopes? 
And above all, what is the policy by which this republic should 
be guided in the future ? 

Kirst of all, then, we must extend the dominion of the com- 
monwealth, and no party or power can prevent it. The Federal 
or Whig party has done its utmost to defeat this plain and inevi- 
table destiny. Against it the mightiest men of that party have 
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striven. They have lifted their arms and raised their voices at 
the barbecue, the polls, and in the senate; but in so mad 
scheme the arm of a giant was as feeble as an infant’s. Louisi- 
ana came first under Jefferson’s system; Florida followed ; then 
came Texas, which was soon succeeded by New Mexico and Ca- 
lifornia. The future will bring us the rest, and just as fast as 
we want them. 

But in indicating the policy by which the Democratic Party 
will and must be guided, we shall be more specific. Our ex- 
tension towards the West has reached its natural limits. ‘The 
Pacific is our natural border. Further towards the North we 
seem to have no inclination to go; and probably Canada will 
be asking to join our Confederacy as early as we shall be ready 
to receive a . We have but little inducement for expansion 
on the East; for the solitudes of the forests of Maine are hardly 
yet ales by the sun of civilization; the wave has already 
been drifting for a quarter of a century in the opposite direc- 
tion. There is then but one other quarter to look to—the South. 
We have spread far to the East, the North, and the West; now 
the eagle is looking towards the equator. In that direction we 
are now drifting, and in that direction we shall drift in the 
future. How fast or how far is known only to the Providence 
which governs the world. But statesmanship can and should 
see “coming events cast their shadows before ;” and statesmen 
should control those events, so far as human agency is the arbi- 
ter of human destiny. 

The progress of communities, and the migration and expan- 
sion of nations are, however, decided by causes far beyond the 
control of statesmanship. The troublous times of the seven- 
teenth century decided the colonization of North America by 
the Anglo-Norman-Saxon race. The intolerance and despotism 
of the English monarchy sent us the Pilgrim fathers—the dis- 
turbances of Holland gave us the Dutch—the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz sent us the Huguenots; while the ascendency 
of Cromwell drove the Cavaliers to Virginia. These four dis- 
tinct migrations settled the fate of this continent. Where the 
refugees or adventurers were to settle few of them.knew. They 
had their purposes ; but heaven overruled them. Few of those 
early companies finally established themselves at the points 
they first started for. But once settled—the Puritans in New 
England, the Dutch in New York, the Cavaliers in Virginia, 
and the Huguenots in the Carolinas—these sturdy, picked men 
of the best races of mankind, once in their new homes began 
to plant deep the pillars of empire. They mingled with each 
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other, until a race nobler and better than any or all, had grown 
up to fight the battles of the continent and consolidate the mag- 
nificent Republic, under whose broad branches thirty millions 
of men are now reposing. 

The founders of empires cannot foretell their necessities. 
They cannot foresee the discoveries of science, nor the exigencies 
of new times or revolutions. But nations discover their own 
wants as fast as they arise. It is the business of statesmen to 
provide for them as fast as they arise. In this manner our 
public wants and exigencies have been more effectually and 
rapidly provided for than those of any other people in history. 
This great fact, and this fact alone, solves the otherwise incom- 
prehensible problem, now demonstrated, of our prodigious ad- 
vancement. 

We have then but two inquiries to institute. How our public 
exigencies have hitherto been met and our public wants sup- 
plied, and how they should and will be in the future. 

Let us now enter the past. The first want of the settlers of 
the Thirteen Colonies was Civil and Religious Liberty. The 
best colonists had fled from the despotism of kings and priests. 
These two orders had from the beginning been the masters of 
mankind. In a New World a new order of things was to be 
established, corresponding with the primeval character and 
grandeur of the continent. The world, during its long ages, 
had tried the old systems, and history had recorded its failures. 
Mankind had worn out the Eastern Hemisphere in making mis- 
takes. All that men had learned was preserved—little or 
nothing had been lost. A thousand systems of error had been 
exploded—inyriads of impositions had been exposed. Mean- 
time when the human race wanted a new field for expansion of 
muscle, and heart, and mind, the Sea-gun of Columbus woke a 
new hemisphere to life. The race had been prepared for this 
virgin-world. The mariner’s compass had been discovered, and 
it gave the ocean into human hands. Gunpowder had been 
invented, and it was to cut short the havoc of war. Constanti 
nople had fallen, and with its fi _—s towers the Greek scholars 
had fled to the heart of Europe, bringing their precious scrolls 
of ancient learning with them. There they were caught up by 
the magical power of all ages—the Printing Press—and en- 
dowed with indestructible life. Columbus then started for the 
West, and opened to mankind a new garden home, where 
society was at last to be constructed on natural and philosophi 
cal principles. 

Although some lingering relics of former habits and educa- 
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tion still a to the early colonists, yet in the main they were 

all agreed in the permanent establishment of civil and reli- 
gious Siieety: and in the few instances where this rule was 
departed from, it was only by the vote of a majority of the 
settlers in isolated districts. 

The second want of the Thirteen Colonies was National Inde- 
pendence. For this sole reason, those colonies went into rebel- 
lion ; and for this reason, they fought it out, through one of the 
longest, and by far the most dis heartening war of modern 
times. It required seven years of struggle the most obstinate, 
sacrifices the hardest, and terrors the most appalling, to achieve 
the result. But the consummation came at last. Some of the 
scarred veterans of that crowning age of heroism still live—and 
the proud consciousness of the part they bore in the tragedy, 
brightens their hours as they descend peacef ae to the grave. 

The next want of the country was foreseen by Jefferson, long 
before the valley of the Ohio was colonized, and long before 
the far West began to teem with a et and adventurous popu- 
lation. It was the freedom of the Mississippi river. It was 
soon wanted; for oe as fast as the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi began to wave its harvests, just as fast did the plante 
flat-boats begin to float towards their natural market, New 
Orleans. The acquisition of the territory of Louisiana enriched 
the whole country, and offered the first clear frontier we had 
to det ine the bound: aries ot the Re ‘pub yi ec on t] » west. 

The next want of the country was the F iandion of the Seas. 
The founders of American civilization had been rocked on the 
ocean, and amidst its wildest storms had landed on the bleak 


shores which they afterwards called their home. Their chil- 
aoe were born in sight of Atlantic waves—their infant lungs 
breathed the air of the ocean. They went forth for adventure 
—in the spirit of daring and gain. They chased the whale up to 

s Arctic home. Their little smacks were seen on the shallow 


Cee of Newfoundland—they passed the tropies, they touched 
the poles. Such seamen wanted room. God’s ocean gave it to 
them. ‘They wanted the right accorded to them of navigating 
the free waters of all latitudes. But England, which since the 
providential wreck of the Spanish Armada had controlled the 
ocean, and given laws to navigation, disputed this natural right 
of nations (the sea belonging to mankind as an highway, and 
not to a nation as a monopoly ), and we were told not only that 
we had not so many nor as sacred rights as England ; but that 
English seamen, who had placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of our flag, and who were prepared to die under its shadow, 
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having abjured allegiance to their own government, and sworn 
fidelity to ours- that such men were to be pressed aboard any 
English cruiser that happened to overhaul a defenceless mer- 
chantman. The re public would not submit to this indignity, it 
brought on the warof 1812. We need not write the awe. of that 
war. The country knows it by heart. The Federal party, which 
always stood in ee of England, fought against thes war. 
They preferred submission to the ins sulting demand of Great 
Britain, rather than arm for another struggle with our old 
enemy, for the defence of our rights. True, the blood of the 
Revolution was hardly dry—the wounds of its heroes were 
og scarred over. But the country flew to arms, and war 
was proclaimed against Great Britain. The Federalists, with 
their “ Hartford Convention,’ opposed it all the way through. 
The Siaceuae Party had to proclaim it, they had to fight its 
battles by land and sea, they had to raise the money to carry it 
on, and they had a fair right to claim the glory of it when its 
future chieftain in the National Council brought it to a termi- 
nation as a military leader, on the Sth of January, 1815, at 
New Orleans. 

The war of 1812 is at last understood. It now stands out as 
a brilliant epoch in our nation’s history. It has now come to 
be called by historians and statesmen, the Second War of Inde- 
pendence. Everybody now knows, that without that war this 
republic would not have been the nation it is to-day. This fact 
is liversally acknowledged by our enemies at home and 
ictal: The credit of this war belongs exclusively to the 
Democratie Party. 

What did this war give us? It gave us, in a single word, 
the right to navigate the seas without molestation in the prose- 
cution of our commerce. W hat has been the consequence ¢ 
Since then see how our commerce has expanded. We have 
drawn from foreign nations their best sailors, for they knew 
that when — swore allegiance to our flag the whole country 
would tight for them. It reacted on our own freemen—tor the y 
are always reais to go with their national flag. We ow to-day 
th wil SWEEP O OF all oceans to the D mocratic War OF ’ Eighteen 
Hundred and Twelve. 

Again, came another want. The Mississippi was gained— 
the ocean was free. Now tor a march inland. This began 
another era in our national progress. Expansion towards the 
other ocean—this was the instinctive feeling of the people of 
the country. But none but Democratic statesmen saw or felt 
it. We have already glanced at some of the steps of our 
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advancement as a nation. We have spoken of Louisiana and 
its vast territory—of Florida, and its peninsular position and im- 
portance—of Texas, and the incalculable result of its annexa- 
tion. Step by step, the people of the country have either called 
for these acquisitions till they were made, or approved of them 
with unanimity as soon as the -y were accomplished. Each one 
of these great strides in our national advancement has been 
achieved by statesmen of Democratic faith, and while the 
Democratic Party was in 1 power. One of the clearest wants, 
and one of the most imperative demands of the nation, after 
these things (just alluded to) had been done, was Canals and 
Railroads. Our Democratic and gifted Clinton inaugurated 
the policy in the Empire State, by turning Lake Erie into the 
Hudson, and bringing the whole West into direct contact with 
all the oceans and all the world. The genius of Clinton shot 
New York ahead of the rest of the Union, so far, that she will 
perhaps never be distanced—certainly not in our time. Before 
the New York system of canals was established, Philadelphia 
was the most populous city in the Union; nor did she dream 
that the wand of power she 7 ld would so soon slide from her 
hand. But when the Erie Canal was completed, and Clinton 
and his friends traversed the whole distance from the Erie to 
the Hudson on a canal boat, Pennsylvania began to wake up, 
and with these two giant states, the whole Union awoke. From 
that time the country has lad what it wanted at home—full, 
free, and constant intercourse between all the members of the 
family of states. By this intercourse they have each and all 
enriched and blessed one another. No one has prospered, with- 
out adding to the prosperity of all the rest. What either may 
sometimes have suffered, has been felt by twelve or thirty other 
Sister Republics. This community of interest has at last con- 
solidated a confederation, which has grown beyond the timid 
and doubtful experiment of the original articles of union, which 
kept us together for seven years after the close of the war of 
Inde pendene e, and crystallize d itself at last into the indestructi- 
ble Union of 1857. States, like men, have to learn by expe- 
rience. This is specially true of our republic, which was a bold 
experiment when it was first started. Few even of the best 
friends of American Independence in the old world dared to 
hope for our success. But the success came and crowned the 
best hopes of the best men throughout the world. A common 
interest in everything, a common country, freedom of com- 
mercial and personal intercourse between all the states, a com- 
mon pride in the past, and the same exultant hope for the 
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future—all these milestones on the highway of nations have 
marked the incredible progress of this Re »publie. 

So much then for the Past. Let us now lift the veil. 

What is our Democratic Policy for the Future ? 

Thus far, the Democratic Party has moulded the destinies of 
the nation, and guided its policy at home and abroad. What 
then does the country now demand, particularly in reference to 
foreign nations / 

First, we must continue and perfect the work of strength- 
ening, enriching, and consolidating the country and the govern- 
ment at home. No nation is respected by other states, unless 
it is respected by its own citizens. As the first condition to 
this state, the Democratic Party always has and always will 
preserve and cultivate a nation: ul spirit of union, and an inflexi- 
ble devotion to the federal constitution. Had not Jackson 
grappled with the foul fiend of nullification, the Union would 
have been broken up. Had not the Democratic Party laid 
down the plain principle of the right of every territory to 
frame its own organic me thus settling for ever the slavery 
agitation, where should we by this time have drifted? We all 
hailed the compromise measures of 1851, as salutary and whole- 
some legislation ; and it was, for the time. But it only seared 
over the wound. it was only a temporary ‘e xpedient. It was 
only resorting once more to a medicine which, although it might 
give transient relief, was sure in the long run to ki!l the patient. 
Perh: aps it was well enough at the time; for so many apparently 
contlicting interests were pressing for adjustment, that the best 
general measures had to be adopted. But keen-sighted men 
toresaw that those general measures settled no enduring princi- 
ple of democratic government. They admitted California, with 
or without slavery, it is true. The ‘y pacified Texas; and for 
the time allayed the sectional fanaticism which so seriously 
menaced the fraternal intercourse and feelings of the North and 
the South. But the a of 1851 did nothing more. 
The solid work was done by the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which 
separated the chaff from the wheat, put an end to compromises, 
swept sixty years of half and half legislation to the winds, and 
brought Congress and the country back to the constitution. It 
mercilessly put the scalpel through all the scarred patch-work 
and bandagings of compromises and bargains, and went down 
to the origin of the evil. It probed to the bottom, and brought 
out the putrid virus that had been festering in every vein of 
the republic for a whole generation. The work was no child’s 
play; the hand that held the instrument was a steady hand. 
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The pressure was just strong enough to go to the spot. Once 
done, it was done for all time. It laid down in plain terms the 
only conditions on which this Union came together in the 
beginning, the only principle on a it has held together thus 
tar, the only conditions on which it ean hold together for the 
future. 

This left plain sailing for the Republic. Kansas and Ne- 
braska were to be admitted when they got ready, and they 
were to bring such Constitutions as they : saw fit to frame, pro- 
vided they were Republican. They are now attending to this 
business. It is exclusively their own domestic affair. Let them 
treat it as such. 

Here everybody should make a proper distinction between 
the fire and the smoke—between oceasions of disturbance and 
the causes of the same—between the evils which may attend 
the vindication of an eternal princip le, and the guilt which 
attaches to the men who resist it. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
is no more to be held responsible for the forays of Border 
Ruftianism, on the one side, or Free Soil Fanatics on the other, 
than the Declaration of Independence was to blame for the 


blood of the Revolution, or Christianity for the martyr fires of 


Smithfield. The principle of the Bill will outlive this Govern- 
ment or any other. ° The abuses and excuses which attended its 
execution will cease just as soon as the Bill is carried out; 
while all party and sectional fanaticism it was made the inno- 
cent occasion of, has nearly disappeared already. 

Having then laid down a rule for every future State’s — 
sion—and a rule which never can be de yparted from hereatt 
all trouble from this old sore is got rid of, and the country can 
move along without check or disturbance; for no other impedi- 
ment stands on our national road or has stood there, since this 
ill-omened slavery agitation was first got up. 

We must also have great roads through our empire, for tem- 
porary purposes, even of the Government itself. It is the busi- 
ness of the Republic to see that its people can safely and expe- 
ditiously go about their lawful business, and that the State shall 
keep channels of internal intercourse open. A free Government 
should always keep ahead of its people, and exempt their lives 
and prope rty from all unnecessary risk or peril. The last 
Congress ordered three great wagon roads to be constructed to 
the Pacific; and had not a eupidity of political plunderers (in 
the free soil ranks) stood in the way, we should at the last 
Session have had an Act pamed for a railway to our Western 
4Icean. But it will come in due time, and that time is not afar 
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off. We must have means of safe, cheap, and expeditious 
transit across the Continent. The Government requires it for 
the good of the whole country; and the safety of our vast 
frontier with its unprotected population demands that it be 
agence done. Along the lines ot these wagon roads, how 
being built, telegraphs are to be constructed, which will bring 
California to the heart of the Union. 

Coincident with their construction come up two other ques- 
tions—one of which must and will be settled at once—and the 
other be incorporated permanently into our policy towards other 
nations. 

The first is expansion towards the Equator and the control of 
the Isthmus. The second is Free ‘Trade with all nations. 
Expansion towards the Equator is no longer a question to dis- 
cuss; tor this expansion is inevitable. A standing army of a 
million men, and all the political parties in the country, could 
1ot prevent it. The only debate should and will be, how rapid 
shall be our march, and where shall be the halting-places for 
repose in our progress. These questions ought not to be left to 
dispose of themselves. Providence takes no more care of 
nations than of men; and statesmen have duties to discharge 
towards countries, just as sacred and imperative as individuals 
have towards themselves. The Texas question was neglected 
too long; and had not an accident brought John C. Calhoun to 
the Department of State, it might have been neglected still 
longer. As it was, Houston and his Texas frontiersmen had all 
the hard work to do themselves. They achieved their Inde- 
pendence—they introduced Texas into the fi unily of nations as 
a sovereign State—they made Treaties—they sent Ambassadors 
to Foreign States—and at last by Treaty they joined our Con- 
federacy. The ratification of that Treaty of Annexation was 
the final and crowning act of Tyler’s administration—an ad- 
ministration which gained more lustre from that cire umstanee, 
than from any other in its strange but yet memorable history. 
The Republic conquered Mexico in a legitim: ite war; and if we 
had done as all other nations have done, we should have 
dictated the terms of the capitulation. It was the moment 
perhaps to absorb that torn, disturbed, and volcanic country 
tor Mexico had passed through ascore of revolutions in prov ing 
that she could not govern herself. M: any of her best citizens 
desired to have this event take place. In its consummation, 
foresaw an end to their domestic troubles as a people; 


they 
ited General Scott to establish himself in [their ancient 


they invl 
and splendid capital. 
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But with a magnanimity which gave new grace to our victo- 
ries, we exacted no tribute for the e xpenses of the war; and we 
even paid our late enemy fifteen millions for that portion of her 
territory which she was quite willing to resign. The subsequent 
discovery of gold in California gave incalculable value to our 
acquisition. ‘But this fact detracted nothing from the high 
generosity with which the United States hi ad conducted the 
negotiation. 

It has, however, been growing clearer every hour since the 
Peace of Hilalgo- Guadeloupe, that by piecemeal or at a single 
stroke, Mexico must sooner or later be added to a republic. 
No serious impediment will be offered by Mexico in bringing 
this event to pass. Bold and honest diplomac yw ‘IL eff ct it as 
soon as the time comes to do it, provided the negotiation is 
confided to competent hands. If this work is done at the right 
moment by the right man, Mexico will come into the American 
union without firing a cartridge or paying a dollar. 

But further south other matters of more pre ssing emergency 
are crowding on our attention. Our only road to California 
has been repeatedly blocked up—the nearest route to the Paci- 
fic has been cut off—life and treasure are both insecure—and 
our citizens have been butchered and their gold robbed by the 
half-barbarian inhabitants of those beautiful but desecrated and 
wretched countries. The Centrzl American States have been 
running up a heavy account with us for a period of years, and 
the time has come when that account is to be settled. It would 
have been balanced long ago had not that unfortunate Clayton- 

Sulwer Treaty been negotiated. That disgraceful piece of di- 
plomatic stupidity was the last legacy the Whig party left the 
country before the party expired, [It was wrong in principle 
and silly i in execution. The idea of entering into any bargain 
with England about Central American affairs! What has Eng- 
land to do i in Central America? Just as much as we have to 
do in Delhi, or Cawnpore, or Agra. Nobody but an ve ited 
Federalist would have dreamed of any partne rship with Great 
Britain in Central American affairs. True, England pretended 
to have some rights there on the coast, by virtue of her protec- 
torate over a ni aked negro whom she ¢ alled a king. But what 
had that flimsy pretext to do with our kee ping ¢ a great highway 
open for our people across the Isthmus on their way to ¢ ‘alifor- 
nia? Such a treaty never would have had birth except in the 
old-fashioned Federal terror of E ngland, which the party inhe- 
rited from the Hartford Convention. Ask E ngland to allow us 
to make no treaties with the Central American States without 
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her participation? Why does not England consult us about 
India or the Crimea ? 

This nonsense and humbug is over. It has had its day. The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is a dead letter. It never meant any- 
thing ; or if it did, neither Bulwer nor Clayton could explain it. 

Mr. Buchanan’s administration started on a new tack here, 
and our Government will make such arrangements as it pleases 
with the Central American States, with no more reference to 
Great britain in the matter than to France or Turkey. It was 
decided by the President and Cabinet, on the start, that all the 
routes of transit across the Isthmus should be kept open for the 
commerce of the whole world; and where these routes have 
been closed they will be ope ned again, and opened under gua- 
rantees that will allow of their being closed no more. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRADE. 


In an oration pronounced before numerous of the educational 
institutions of our country, where learning weaves its purest coro- 
nals, and entwines them around the brows of the young men of 
the present age, a distinguished expounder of that school of poli- 
tical ethics and governmental philosophy, who makes no insig- 
nificant pretensions to a comprehensive acquaintance with the 
history of literature, endeavored to incorporate in the minds 
of his hearers, as an indisputable truth, that the tendency of 
trade is inimical to the moral advancement and political accom- 
plishment of the American race. 

We had always regarded commercial prosperity in the 
United States, as one of the main sources of our national great- 
ness; believing it favorable to the inculeation of a benevolent 
and Christian spirit among men, diffusing the genius of Ameri- 
ean civilization everywhere ; and yet this teacher of modern 
political, moral, and social doctrines seems to consider it dero- 
gatory to the creation of enlightened public sentiment, and to 
the establishment of an unpre judiced public conscience. Such 
doctrines as these are in consonance with the teachings, the 
axioms, and super-excellent dogmas of that peculiar class of 
philosophers to which the author belongs. And while he main- 
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tains his present connection with that party, as the representa- 
tive of its undefinable views, inherent in that class who enter- 
tain extra-refined ideas of Christianity, and who profess to the 
quintessence of enlightened co neeptions of the duties of human 
society to human governments, the school of modern reformers 
will never seek in vain for an expounder of these dogmatical 
theories. This class of which we speak, are peculiarly sensitive 
upon questions affecting the popular mind, and they grow 
uneasy under the salutary rebukes administered to their oflicious 
inte rmeddlings and pretentious self-superiority, by the mercan- 
tile community. They wince under the energetic blows ap p lied 
to them by those who feel an abiding interest in our political 
improvement, and who contribute to rear as indestructible 
columns in our political temple as those which adorn the Par- 
thenon. Herein is generated the contempt entertained for the 

distinguishing influences exe rted by trade upon the religious and 
political character of the American people, which is cherished 


by this preceptor of young students as hurtful. The garb of 
] ] £ : 
phil: inthropy, a pre ‘tended regard for the colored po ypulation of 


the southern portion of the American confederacy, inc orporate “d 
in the political creed of the Republican party, was unmist ak- 

ably repudiated by the representatives of commerce in the 
North, and hence the : antipathy of the speaker to the moral and 
political influences of trade. The logic of this party, and the 
practical application of that logic, whether concerning the 
white or colored race, in the hands of these exponents of the 
influence of trade, reminds one of the celebrated gun of Hudi 

bras, which 


“ Whether charged for duck or plover, 
Recoiled and kicked its owner over.” 


The rebuke administered by those who are influenced by 
sound moral and political reasons to support the American 
government, to these denouncers of trade and its legitimate 
influence, arouses the ire of this great moral and _ political 
teacher, and in his prolix disquis sition, at the regular commence- 
ments, as they are termed, of the various institutions of learning 
throughout the eastern states, he has promulgated the idea that 
the principles which regulate and govern trade are incomp: atible 
with the moral advancement of the ¢ age. His theme is “ Patriot- 
ism,” and he invokes his oratorical powers to denounce one ot 
the greatest and most effective elements of national prosperity 
and political progress. 
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The question thus forced upon our consideration is the infln- 
ence and effect of commerce and trade upon national interests, 
to see whether our prosperity is not the result in a good degree 
of our international commercial intercourse, and domestic com- 
mercial communication. The end and great design of all insti- 
tutions of government, is to protect the lives and property of 
the people ; to secure their interests pecuniarily as well as poli- 
tically. This is the great fundamental principle upon which 
the American government is based. It was not created for the 
purpose of establishing a great, a formidable institution, which 
should be called the ete. merely because such institu- 
tions have existed previously, but it was for the e xpress purpose 
of better protecting the people and their interests, by the con- 
struction of a form of government requiring the smallest amount 
of individual concession. 

The American government was instituted expressly to better 
de velope and promote the material growth and political inte- 
rests of the people, and the elements of enlarged material pre 
perity are the result of that enlightened and et ag ive 
theory of government; and this result has undoubtedly been 
promoted and haste ned by the influence of trade, more than by 
any other single industri: ul agency known to our country. 

We do not wish to be understood as maintaining that there 
is not a spirit in trade which, if indulged, will be detrimental to 
individual and general advancement. There is that spirit assi- 
milated to it which, if cultivated, may forget all moral, politi- 
eal, and religious duties, and render the merchant a mere 
mouthpiece of bank stocks, as the law yer some ‘times is of execu- 
tory devises, the politician of party tactics and party measures 
and the follower of Esculapius of the remedies to be applied in 
the renovation of the physic ‘al being. All professions may be 
ceeaiail and their respectal bility diminished, yet this does not 
prove that they are of necessity disreputab le in themselves. 
Members of a profession may be unworthy of occupying their 
positions, and by their parsimoriousness and contracted con- 
ception of things may bring the profession into disrepute, yet 
the profession should not be held responsible for this. There 
are, undoubtedly, men of penurious propensities and avaricious 
desires engaged in trade whose moral faculties are impercep- 
tibly blunted, yet they are not the proper or legitimate expo- 
nents of the influences of trade upon the community in general. 
The greater portion of those « comprising the merchants of the 
country are men of honorable views, tolerant political prin- 
ciples, and of intelligent minds, who, forming a proper estimate 
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. . . t 
of the American government, give their countenance and sup- 
port to such measures as will secure consistency, strength, and | 
utility to our institutions. 








In one of the lectures to which we have referred occurs the 
following par: agraph : 

“ Now, there is a constant tendency in material prosperity, 
when it is the prosperity of a class and not of the mass, to relax 
the severity of principle.” 

What principle, the learned author does not condescend to 
inform us. Whether it is the principle incorporated in the 
theory of modern republicanism, sustained by him and his coad- 
jutors, or whether it is a disregard for principles in every par- 
ticular and of every description. We can see no reason why, in 
the midst of a refined commercial prosperity, our politic: al sys- 
tem should not receive a large share of attention. Why new 
forms more favorable to the interests of the masses should not 
demand our consideration, and a more enlightened conception 
of the true elements of our political stability inculeated. If the 
pernicious effects of the rules that govern trade are so percep- 
tible, we would suggest that it affords a noble field for the em- 
ployment of this orator’s talents. Let him endeavor to incorpo- | 

rate in the minds of his audience the necessity of giving more 
freedom to the public conscience. Let him teach these young 

men to elevate and to give character to the profession. If the 

laws which regulate commerce are so utterly at variance with 
sound and consistent political philosophy, certainly a reform- 
atory plan, a remedial theory should be applied. It is probable 
trade will continue through all time, and if Re publican orators 
would hope to reform the axioms, and to institute new theories 
for its government, they would ac complish much by instilling 

in the minds of commercial men, as a primary principle, that 
profounder political views, and more comprehensive ideas con- 
cerning our national policy, should govern their actions as 
responsible members of the body politic. They should teach 
them, that implicit obedience to the re quire ments and exactions 

of the Constitution compels the sacrifice of no moral principles 
or religious convictions. That a conscientious devotion to the 
Union, a union of adverse and dissimilar, yet mutual interests, 
of the North and the South, is in conformity with the clear 
demands of that Constitution. 

Trade constitutes the ligaments of national brotherhood be- 
yond all donbt, and is the safest guarantee against its severance 
or disconnection. It cements the interests of the people, binds 
up their hopes, their anticipations of the future accomplishments 
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of the consolidated nation, and creates that happy unity in sen- 
timent and action which if maintained will preclude all proba- 
bility of the dissolution and decay of our political institutions. 
The factionists who are struggling to weaken the moral obliga- 

tions of citizens exacted by the Constitution discard thisimporte int 
element in our national advancement, because the “y recognise in 
it a tower of strength in support of sound Democ ratic prine iples. 
They conceive, and truly, that by striking from the national 
fabric its proudest pillar "the whole structure would fall into 
ruin. While the people cherish an abiding faith in the Consti- 
tution no political hurricanes or moral miasmas which the oppo- 
sition can invoke will accomplish the intended result, for the ark 
of the refuge of our government and the staff of its support is 
the conservative tendencies, the comprehensive knowledge, and 
tolerant action that characterizes, universally, the honest and 
intelligent citizens of the Re public. 

Much more might be said in contravention of the princi- 
ples contained in this produetion upon “ Patriotism,” but it is 
deemed unnecessary. Before the learned author, however, at- 
tempts to elucidate such a profoun d subject again, we trust he 
willsee the necessity of endeavoring to ine ‘uleate a liberal and tole- 
rant view of all substantial ente rprises, and that he will aim to 
instil into the minds of young men more enlarged views of their 
political responsibilitie s. Let him discuss the question of the 
influence of trade on the welfare of the country, not as a mere 
lever of political action, but as a moral instrument for the ac- 
complishment of an incalculable amount of good or evil. Let 
him at least try to do jnstice to the various interests and insti- 
tutions of that country “whose merchants are princes, whose 
trattickers the honorable of the earth,” remembering also that, 
although it is the constant aim of his political school to convince 
the community that the Democratic party consists mainly of the 
uneducated and thoughtless, it is nevertheless a fact that a ma- 
jority of the citizens of large commercial cities and towns sus- 
tain its national conservative principles in opposition to sec- 
tional views. And herein, we apprehend, is the reason why 
the Republican orator on “ patriotism” attacks the influence of 
trade. He certainly will admit that commerce is as essential 
to the progress of our country, and the developement of its 
resources, as a Republican or: itor is necessary to stir up strife, 
and stimulate sectional jealousy. We are surprised at the as- 
sumption of any lecturer, however able, who boldly asserts that 
the influence of commerce is detrimental to national pros- 
perity, in face of the fact, that all history proves it to have been 
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to the growth and advancement of all other 


our extended country 
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the right arm of civilization and refinement throughout the 


That its prosperity and enlargement are the sure index 
material interest of 


That in pursuit of commerce new worl ls 


have been discovered, and through its influence old worlds 


Christianized. That it is the “ handmaid” of art, science, and 


of agriculture. But admitting all this and much more, there is 
still one objection to the increase of commerce, in the o pinio n 
of this eastern orator, which outweighs all its advantages, 
and that is, its influence is favorable to the nationality of 


Republic, the unity of the States, and the extension of American 


institutions. 


' this 


PROGRESS. 


Tur United States, as a nation, is vet but in her infancy. 


Less than a century has passed since she took her stand among 
the nations of the earth, a free and independent power. From 
eing comparatively weak she has arisen to strength and iuflu- 
nce. 
The evidences of 
lves on every hand. The mighty forests, 
tave been prostré ated by the hands ot industry, 
beasts roamed, and 


her greatness and progress evince them- 
= of centuries’ growth 
and cities have 
prung up, as by magic, where the wild 
he council-tires of the red man blazed, around which the chiefs 
f their tribes met, and deliberated on the important questions 
{ peace or war. Thus civilization has supplanted barbarism, 
and a vast wilderness has been converted into fertile fields 
which annually wave with their golden harvests, sdiministecing 
to the wants and comforts of an intelligent and happy people. 
The population has increased since the organization of: the 
yovernment from about three millions to vice RA millions. 
This has resulted partly from the natural increase of the pe yple 
_ partly from immigration; and whether we ae either 
r both these causes, the result is equally indicative of prospe- 
rity and happiness. 
countries is a forcible confirmation of the fact, whicl 
often been proclaimed, that this is the asylum for the svhvenel 


t all nations. 


1 has so 


The accession to our numbers from other 
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The comparatively recent discoveries in the arts and sciences 
are another proof of the progressive spirit of our people. Nature 
is laid under ringer ty and her most abstruse principles are 
made subservient to the interests of humanity ; and whatever 
capabilities she may possess, that are as yet unappropriated by 
human ingenuity, will finally be made to subserve the same 
important ends, and conduce to the consummation of the same 
momentous results. The mind of the peop ‘le may be said to be 
constantly on the alert in the investigation of nature, with the 
view of evolving latent t princip les and making them subservient 
to the various purposes of human industry. By t the application 
of established princip les in the construction of machinery the 
greatest advances in true progress are marked. In truth, the 
degree of civilization of a country may be estimated by the 
extent to which these are made to lessen the amount of human 
labor and elevate it, by able every operation the result of 
an intelligent cause. 

In no country have the teachings of science been so fully 
understood and so generally applied to the various departments 
of industry, and that too by the producing class, as in this. 
Wherever there appears to be a necessity for the ap plication of 
a principle for any specific purpose, the demand is quickly 
met, and the most sanguine ont ipations speedily realized. 

We do not pretend that all the recent discoveries or inven- 
tions that have so largely contributed to the real benefit of 
humanity, are due to American skill or American genius. Yet 
it cannot be considered an extravagant assumption to claim 
that, in respect to the number and importance of these disco- 
veries and inventions, the United States stands without a rival 
even among the most free, enlightened, and prosperous of the 
states of the Old World. 

With respect to the commerce of the country it is searce ly 
necessary to observe, that, if its present condition had been 
predicted some fifty years since by the wisest statesman that 
adorned the legislative halls of our national councils, he would 
have been looked upon as a visionary dreamer. Our canvas 
whitens every sea, and the productions of every clime are 
borne upon our merchant vessels, which move proudly upon 
her bosom, outriding the waves, the storm, and the tempest. 

The policy of this country, ‘ona the organization of the go- 
vernment to the present time , has been non-inte - rence in the 
affairs of states or between belligerent powers, and hence it has 
not been deemed necessary to maintain either a large army or 
navy. Yet the American arms are respected by all the civil- 
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ized and powerful nations of the earth, and the valor and prow- 
ess of our navy are acknowledged wherever her ships have 
borne the stars and stripes of the nation. Although in the ad- 
ministration of the government the preservation of peace has 
been a leading characteristic, yet the desire to secure this im- 
portant end has never caused the surrender of a single right, 
the abandonment of a principle. And although it is not wise 
in a people to boast of their strength or to glory in their invin- 
cibility, yet it is a fact, written on every page of our history, 
that we know our rights, and knowing will maintain them. 
This fact has been clearly evinced not only in the masterly 
diplomacy of our statesmen but also in the success of our arms ; 
and whether the contest has been with a weak and insigniti 
cant nation, whose weakness and insignificance were claimed 
as a protection from the merited chastisement it had deserved, 
or with one powerful and haughty, whose insolence demanded 
the surrender of rights, and the abandonment of principle, sa- 
cred and revered by every patriotic heart, in either case the 
result has been the comp lete triumph ot American arms, and a 
full vindication of American rights and American honor. 

The diffusion of knowledge among all classes of the people is 
another proof of advancement and greatness. Schools have tog en 

established and supported i in the ditferent states, toa great extent, 
from the establishment of the government to the present time, 
scattering their salutary influences far and wide. These have 
proved the nurseries of knowle dge in which the youthful minds 
are disciplined and prepared to be transplanted into those 
higher institutions of weet from which they come forth to 
add to that bright galaxy of the literary firmament which are 
the pride and glory of our country. 

The gener: al diffusion of knowledge leads to free inguin y on 
all subje cts, whatever may be their nature or character. Every 
principle of government, and every religious dogma is alike 
subjected to this ordeal; and if it rests not upon a permanent 
basis. if it is not in consonance with truth and reason, it will be 
rejected. Error, although it may have the sanction of ages, 
and be environed by all the tr ap pings that the ingenuity of man 
could devise, has been attacked in its entrenchments, and been 
made to quail before the shafts of truth. Superstition and 
sectarian bigotry have been held up before the mirror of reason 
and the divine princip les of truth, and made to reflect their 
grotesque ugliness and hideous proportions, ap pearing in * such 
frightful mien, that to be hated needs but to be seen. 

The idea that truth can be injured or error subserved by free 
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and full investigation, can no longer find a response in the 
public mind. Acting in consonance with these views, and 
having no proscriptive laws to prevent the free and full expres- 
sion of opinion, more perfect freedom of thought, and more 
real mental progress have been eliminated, than ever existed 
in any other nation or in any previous age of the world. 

It is true, that many wild and chimerical notions in reference 
to society and government, may be brought forward and sup- 
ported with a zeal worthy of a better cause. But being open 
to investigation their errors are speedily detected, and they 
rove as transient as the thoughts and fancies which gave them 
birth, while all that is really important to society, and caleu- 
lal ed to subserve the interests of the people at large, is readily 

adopted and interwoven into our civil policy. 

Now it will be seen, upon reflection, that the progress, 
greatness, and happiness of the nation, result, to a very great 
extent, from the genius of our government and the libe ral cha- 
racter of our institutions. Look at the people of any other 
country, where a different system of government prevails. The 
most fertile soil, the most delightful climate, and all that nature 
with a bountiful hand could bestow, may combine to bless and 
happify the race: yet, if the hand of oppression is upon the 
people—if the iron heel of despotism crushes them—if they are 
imade to bow at the nod of proud and dictatorial insolence, and 
vield a ready submission to the cannibal demands of unjust and 
oppressive governments, what avail all that nature has pro- 
vided? Poverty, want, ignorance, and wretchedness are their 
portion, and not the most distant hope of deliverance beams 
upon them from amid the Egyptian darkness in which they are 
enveloped, and the Egyptian bondage which is imposed upon 
them. And this state of things must exist wherever the absurd 
hy pothesis is adhered to, that “the people are for the govern- 
ment, and not the government for the people.” But let this 
false theory be swept to the winds, and let governments be 
established upon the true basis, which is the protection of the 
‘ights, and the advancement of the interests of the people, and 


i i 


a new day will dawn upon oppressed humanity. 

In this country, however, the case is quite ‘different. Here, 
to an extent, at least, every one is the artificer of his own 
fortune, and his success or failure depends much upon himself. 
For while the legitimate object of the government is adhered 
to, while the protection of every one in his rights and privileges 
is its real purpose, not only in theory, but in fact, so long will 
prosperity and happiness be multiplied among us. But let 
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different principles prevail in the administration of the govern- 
ment—let our civil policy be perverted from its legitimate pur- 
pose—let it become the engine of cruelty and oppression, of 
force and violence, instead of remaining, as heretofore, the de- 
fence of the people both in their individual and collective 
rights, and then we may bid adieu to all that has been held 
sacred and dear. Then will the prestige of our greatness 
depart, and the execrations of the people will rest upon the 
head of him whose sacrilegious hand aimed the first blow at the 


consecrated temple ot American liberty. 


WHICH IS THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY ? 


We have just become familiar with the,experience of one 
who has for some time studied the political complexion of the 
times, in order to solve the question, Where shall the Conser- 

vative man go? The conclusion to which he has arrived, and 
the steps by which it was reached, can scarcely fail to interest 
the readers of the Democratic Review. We believe that m: ny 
are pursuing the same inquiry, and that they will ultimately 
reach the same conclusion. They surely will, if honest in the 
investigation—if only the truth is sought. Our friend belongs 
to the Conservative class. In the confusion of things he h: ad 
just stepped aside from the arena of parties to take a calm 
unbiassed look. Thus he tells his story— 

“'To have an opinion on the subject of polities I regard as the 
evident duty of every American citizen. Every man should 
make his individual thought felt somewhere. The W hig can 
be a Whig no longer. The party is dead. New issues have 
driven the old out of the memory of ‘the oldest inhabitant.’ 
The party belongs to the things that were. In its ancient form 
or with its old issues it can never be revived. The fragments 
of the party he ave re allied, and under the names of ‘ Re pub slican’ 
and ‘ American’ seem to expect success although they failed to 
accomplish it when united in one party. W ith the Re »publican 
party the honest Conservative man ce: wnnot unite. It is the ral- 
lying word for every kind of radicalism. Men who detach par- 
ticular truths from their position among universal truth and con- 
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demn all mankind because they will not look at subjects from 
their standpoint, Hock to the standard of Republicanism. The 
Abolitionist rejoices that at length the world has come to his 
standard, and he sees in eve ry p artial triumph of his party an 
evidence that his hateful millennium of disunion and ruin is close 
athand. He is arrogant, malignant, belligerent, impracticable, 
and destructive. His map of the United States is long and nar- 
row—it is bounded on the south by the Potomac. He knows 
of no rights below that river. He persists, with sickening per- 
tinacity, in meddling with the domestic institutions of the South, 
with which he has no eoneern. The Repub lican would build 
up a party on a mere sectional questi on—upon an issue that 
cannot be joined by more than half the States in the Confe- 
deracy, and still e ‘xpect success—expect it to become a National 
party. With such views the Conservative man can never unite 
—here he cannot finda home. But,s ays our Republican friend, 
We want freedom in Kansas. Well! have you not got it? If 
we have, it is due to our party. Tow do you know that? It is 
qui ite certain that your party “with its commitments could never 
have secured it, and that this vexed and complicated question 
could not have been managed in a manner more conside rate, 
more wise, more peaceful, and more just than it has been by 
the present administration. The fut ure historian will refer to 
the wise counsels that have prevailed and the judicious mea- 
sures that have been adopted in relation to Kansas as a bright 
spot in the Executive branch of the Government of the United 
States. The rights of none have been invaded, law has been 
maintained, and a result reached that ought to be satisfactory to 
all parties. If the statements of the founders of the Republican 
party are to be credited with regard to its aims and purposes there 
is no need of its continuance. It has done all its work or it has 
been done in spite of it; and as it has no principles it would not 
be maintained, but that certain individuals desire through it to 
obtain political preferment. It can do no work now but its in- 
jurious work of agitation, and this work had better be left 
undone. 

‘The * American party’ occupies too narrow a platform, and 
there is no room to add another single plank. It can never be- 
come a powerful dominant party because it is partial in its aims, 
and sectional in its purposes. It is also denunciatory in its cha- 
racter, and would kick away the ladder by which our country 
ascended to the moral position which she occupies. It sprang 
up but the other day, and has run its course. This is not the 
kind of headquarters to attract the truly Conservative man who 
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seeks a party having permanence and principles which tend to 
secure stability to the country and equal rights to all its citizens. 

“ What statesman better than Mr. Buchanan? What prin- 
ciples more important than those which he advocates and which 
he is pledged to sustain? What course could be more conserva- 
tive than that which he has pursued? Like the ever memo- 
rable administration of Monroe, the present has been peaceful, 
temperate, and wise. The North has been regarded without 
forgetting the interests of the South. Southern rights have 
been respe xcted without conflict with Northern opinions and 
prejudice ‘ss. Our President has been the official head of the 
whole United States.” Therefore, and for the reasons before 
mentioned, our Conservative friend decides to enlist under 
his banner. In his zeal he declares the Democratic party as 
the hope of the country, the other parties as mere factions 
without princip les, without aim, without leaders, and without 
any hope of success. He says truly that the Democratic party 
is attached to no principles that are opposed to the best good of 
the whole p eople, and that it is ever open to any measure that 
shall promise good to the citizen whether he lives in Mississippi 
orin Maine. ‘This party has interposed itself between the ex- 
treme men of the North and those of the South. Wi hat men 
could have better regarded the interests of all parties in Kansas 
than those selected byt the National Executive? Could Fremont 
have been elected and sent his governor thither, who can believe 
that that unhappy controversy could have been so wisely ma- 
naged ¢ 

The subject of slavery has proved the most difficult one in 
the history of our nation. It has perplexed and distracted 
every kind of association, benevolent and religious even, as well 
as legislative and judicial. Our Conservative friend sums up 
by regarding the Democratic party as only in the position to 
grapple successfully with this sub ject, and expresses much con- 
tidence in its pre-eminent ability to meet this and all other issues 
that may arise during the pe riod of its dominion. 


‘ 
1 
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WALLACE’S POEMS. 


Tue dearth of high meritorious American poetry is a subject 
of common remark and regret. The elder bards are resting 
upon their laurels, and the “ coming man” who is to “set this 
ave to music” doth not yet appear among the crowd of strip- 
me de sters. Nor do we look for his advent with any great 

terest when we remember the rocket-like rise and fall of many 
ron latter-day “ new lights.” Our modern volcanoes of genius 
are too apt to turn out nothing but showy pyrotechni ics that 
fizz and splutter, till the powder is all burnt out and leaves only 
amass of sticks behind. 

Amid the “plentiful lack” of genius which marks American 
poetry of the present day we have read with great pleasure 
and satisfaction the poems by William Ross Wallace, and 
instead of straining our eyes for any “ coming man” whom- 
soever, we are happy in recognising anew a man who has already 
* come.” Al dicta Wallace is still a young man, the public 
have cag been familiar with the merits of his poetry. The 
brilliancy of his lyrics, the pensive sweetness of his religious 

the tender tremulous beauty of his love songs, and pe rhe aps 
above all the American tone and e xpression that pervade his 
verses, have already given him a high and permanent position 
with our countrymen. 

Publi¢e opinion in the * long run ” is correct, but when to that 
is added the testimony of Bry ant, who says “6 W allace’s poems 
are marked by a splendor of imagination and an affluence of 
ee diction,” and the tribute of Prentice, “I have long 

garded Wallace as the greatest lyrical poet of the country, 
sc ep ‘ticism on this p oint is no longer admissible. 

We rejoice to note in the series of poems to which we allude, 
that Mr. Wallace, so far from showing any signs of declension, 
reveals all the old poeti e genius and fire which we hailed years 


ago in his “Gods of Old,” “Chant of a Soul,” “Hymn to a 
Wind going Seaward, i Wallace, unlike many of our poets, 
is not afraid to risk his popularity. Instead of looking back 
and congratula ting himse lf on his suee esses, he goes on ” con- 
quering and to conquer.” But to the poems in question. 


In originality and delicacy of expression, what can surpass 
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this passage from “A Day on Staten Island ”—a day whose 


s* 


“theme ” “* was Love and only Love’ -— 


*O, how her sweet eyes cle: amed! A priestess veiled 
In inspiration—when the full moon sailed 

Over dim Citheron what time she swung 

Her silver censer where Apollo sprung 

To spark ling godship shooting sunny an inces 
Over the meads and Heaven’s far blue e xpanses— 
Was not more beautiful or rapt than she, 
Drinking the glory of the Land and Sea 

A ros that sil ntly leans ahove some stream 

O7 clearest chrysolite, and feels the heam 
heeding its delicate life, could not have shown 
Deeper than she the influ VCE of that zone 

Of intense beauty: more than all, her air 

Of pe rfect freedon n as she elittered there 
Unconscious th: it she was herself the bright 
Sweet centre of the circling light — 

The being for whom ’twas made—the crowning soul 
That vibrated the glory of the whole! 

So looked she as a rainbow never knowing 

Tits: if how fair its choral colors glowing 

Or as a hird that unpre meditated wakes 

The delicate echoes of wood-bordered lakes 

P. urpled we th, evening—or as some queen- Hower 
That shows you why exists the emerald bower, 

Yet in that showing, zgnorant that she 

Holds in herse If the inner brilliancy, 


« 


The life of life, without which nought could be.” 


In the “ Cry of a Soul,” the poet contrasts the exuberant joys 
i “the 


of youth with the barren experiences of after life. In t 
happy time: 


“QO, what a stainless glory 
On every plain and promontory ! 
What subtle corre sponde nee flowing 
From every planet glowing, 
And luminous metal and the opening bud, 
The sun-bright river and the dark blue flood, 
And all the inte rp netrating springs, 
Flow: rs and TAYS, and clouds and wings 
OF Adonai’s immeasurabli thins, 
With passions of the soul that flame, 
Proof of the fountain source from whence he came, 
And shall return 
When wreathed the cypress of the funeral urn.” 





ii 
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In despair, he asks :— 


“ But now! ah! now!— 
Why this wide blank? Why should my spirit be 
Crowned with the wealth alone of memory ; 
While all in vain 


I question sky and earth and main ?” 


But there is hope in One who healed the Leper and gave life 
to the stricken limb, and to Him he looks: 


), Thou who healed in days of old, 

When that wild voice through far Judea re 
{o Thee I lift my darkened eye, 

And stretch aloft my withering arms and ery, 
‘Take off—take off this pallid blight— 

Give back, thou Man of men, that youthful light !? 
In the seathed desert yet MAY wave a palm, 

In the hushed ti mpl yet may sound a psalin, 

Kor sometimes still along the dusky choir 

Is he ard the MUPINULING of a lone ly lyre, 

As if it tried to catch sone anthenv’s flow, 

That sirelled long, long ago. 

No spirit sinks so deep its natal sphere, 

That Beauty sits not on some central mountain, 

Or ange ls walk not in the noon to hear 


The singing hird and palm-o ershadowed fountain d 


1] 


Ie? 


o~—d 
| 


fess 


We recall no passage in all modern poetry which combines 
more exquisite imagery wi h delicate mellifluous rhythm thar 
the lines we have italicised. 

To say anything new and striking of the Ocean we take to be 
a test of poe tie capacity. It has been so much written about 
and sung about, so berated and bepraised—every poet from 
time immemorial having skimmed or dipped into it—that to 
rise above mediocrity and repetition in Oceanic desatetees 1s 
a decided triumph. This is Wallace's victory—as will be 
readily noted in reading these last three stanzas from his 
“Ocean at Plymouth Rock :”- 


“The years roll on, and less and less thy wave 
oO for the shrieking wreck—man grows a god, 
The lick itning r cowers before his elance a slay C4 
The mountain trembles at his awful nod ; 
Th stamps his foot upon the wonde ring clod 
New Edens blossom: and shalt thou alone 
Scowl at his sceptre ? even as the sod 
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Thou shalt obey despite thy stormiest tone— 
The glorious Titan he, and thou, his boundless throne. 


“Yes, awful Sea! I knew thy bursting tide, 
Yet held its surges subject as the rill. 
Amid the storm, the glory and the pride, 
Thou wert magnificent, but vassal still— 
I was thy master, and thou felt’st my will 
Trampling to awe the billow: yet the goal 
Shone starlike through the cloudy strife and ill: 
What was thy passion, thy tremendous roll, 
Matehed with the grand “ur of a single Human Soul ? 


‘Yet art thou terrible—a name—a power 
Arched by the stars, exulting with the mast ; 
Time jor thy comrade . islands for thy dowe yn 
Despite the cloud, the earthquake, and the blast, 
Over thee towering beautiful and vast. 
Under the stars—when they no more shall be, 
Thy floods the same shall roll and thunder past ; 
Then spread, spread on, thou ne ver Jauding Sed, 
The Si) ahow like God, and thor kite rnity [» 


In the “ Hymn of the Earth to the Sun on New Year’s Day,” 
we find another magnificent instance of our poet’s skill i 


7 


quishing the difficulties that beset so trite a thing as a New 


Year's sone. Instead ot the cominonplaces and platitudes in 
su h cases, We have novel and sweet thoughts like these: 
“ Through the long months, thou* hast looked down on me; 
With the same love as through the cy les past : 
And in the summer o’er my shore and sea 
Thy passionate beams were from the centre cast ; 
And Life, full bounding Being, as of old, 
Over my swelling bosom brightly rolled 
*“ The bridal fruit in fair flowers all a-clow : 
In birds that mage sicift divinest thought f 
In populous SEC18, why re wild, warm waters flow > 
In woods that syllable the music taught 
By sybil winds. and in the hah whose soul— j 
Immortal wonder “sancti fic 8 the whole!” 


Among these poems, we notice several upon themes pecu- 
liarly American, and did space permit we would quote very 
fully, in support of our opinion, that Wallace is the American 
poet in the national and local sense of the phrase. Upon that 
score, apart from the intrinsic power and beauty of his poems, 


* The Sun. 


eee 
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we do not wonder at the popular preference accorded to him 
In some lines upon the * Mounds of America” we see how 
happily he draws inspiration from that much neglected but 
fruitful souree—American antiquities. There is grandeur 


he oo 


“Come to the lofty Mounds of Death with me! 
They gloomily tower along the wondering Jand, 
Even till their shadows take the far off sea 
Whose billows waste them. It beheld them stand 
Before the Roman clashed his mailéd hand 
On the gold portals of the dreaming Kast— 
Before the Pleiad left that starry hand 
In her white tranes of Song before the prie st 
OF Egypt SAW the tomb to pyramids LCTEASt d. 


* * * 


- Nations are at our fer ee th rapt- yed OV 
Who stood. and SUNG in SONG'S SUpH rnal light, 
As the Apocaly) tie Ange / in the Sri 
Thi seer with his dread inspiration white 
The chief who shattered with the thunderous micht 
Of one clear trumpet’s will, an Empire down— 
Freeman and slave—the beautitul, the bright 
The pastoral vale, the far resounding town— 
Gone, gone to nothineness—alike the serf and crown,” 


[t is time that our poets should cease to wander almost exclu 
sively in foreign lands, gathering withered shrubs, whose 
have been pulled long ago, when we have so many blossoms at 
home waiting to be plucked, and we are proud that Wallace 
has been so successful in giving a local habitation and a name 
to American ideality. 

Of Wallace’s peculiar merit in the treatment of religious sub- 
jects, our readers are of course well aware, but we cannot 
refrain from closing this brief notice by quoting the noble stanza 
trom the poem * Sabbath Evening.” 


“O gently, gently lean thine ear, 
As to an ocean’s shell, and hear 
The delicate hich harmonies rolled 
Within the far deep as of old, 
When first the I Am unveiled His brow 
O’er chaos—gone the ancient curse— 


And, like a mirror to is face, 
It sparkle d hack the Universe / ” 
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LOVE, HOPE, AND JOY. 


Eximiors philosophers, both of Greece and modern countries, 
assert that a human being has ten passions, which are classified 
as follows: Love, lope, D sire, Soy, and Pleasing Recollection, 
or Rumin ition, which are called tive grate Fuel i assions : Fear, 

ef, That tino. Aversion. and Displ eas ang Be ction. bein: othe 
“he ‘ungri iteful passions. They are called pi Suities. as opposed 
to action, passion being involuntary, and action subject to the 
will. It is not our province to give a disquisition on the ten 
passions above enumerated, but merely to touch upon the three 
predominant ones which head this ‘article, and which are 
termed grateful passions. Love is indubitably the predomi- 
nant passion in man or woman. Love is connate with exist- 
ence. “God is love, and love is God” it has been said very 
approp! ‘lately, and when he created us in his image, he imbued 
us With its spirit. Love of God, of Christ, of nature, of man- 
kind, of all that is good, and conducive to our welfare, is an 


indeseverable passion. we manifests itself in many ways, and 
gar ce rious obj ject The mother who gives the last. 
erust to her emaciated, starving infant, when enervated, and 


Saieiler herself for food, truly loves her child. <A wife 
who clings, like the ivy to the oak, to her husband through the 
worst of trials, truly /oves her husband. The youth who loves 
a maiden for the wealth that lies in her many virtues, and who 
ignores the sensualities that “flesh is heir to,” has a love not 
ephemeral in its character, but one that will inhabit his soul 
throughout his mundane pilgrimage. Who can gaze upon 
the thundering cataract, across which the prismatic bow is 
spanned, and beneath which the misty vapors rise, and over 
which the blue sky bends so softly, without having a great low 

for Him who bade it roar? Who can gaze on the Linretliieg 
mountain, with its snow-capped brow glistening far above the 
clouds, or on the plains beneath its base glowing with undulat 

ing fields of grain, and not feel a deep lowe for their Author? 
eenthropy may throw her veil of frost over mankind in 
derision, but the warm pulsation of our hearts will cause it to 
melt into love, as the sun melts the physical frost of the earth 
into vapors that descend in gentle dew- “di rops. The miser may 
gaze with corrugated brow upon the love of the benevolent 
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world, but his callous heart shall yet be pervious to the warm 
rays of human love, and his soul shall be sensible to God’s love 
of man, manifested in the manifold blessings which we receive 
from his hand. Nations shall yet cease to clash their swords, 
and sing the song of Love together. 


‘“* Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


says the poet. lope has been typified for centuries by an 
anchor, because, like an anchor which clings to its moorings, 
we cling to it. Hope, like the sun, often breaks through the 
clouds that darken our souls in moments of great trial, and how 
often are our hearts warmed by its cheering rays! The anguished 
mother hopes for the recovery of her sick babe; the anxious 
maiden hopes soon the return of her lover, when he shall take 
her blushing to the altar; the enthusiastic father hopes that his 
son may achieve a high position in the world; the bankrupt 
merchant still hopes for credit ; the shipwrecked sailor on mid 
ocean, still | hopes to see a sail; Christians hope for a brighter 
world, aaa we all carry hop: in our bosom, and how often it 
solaces us when adversity’ s chill winds blow cold around us! 
[lope 
“ Tlowever brightly affection’s bow 

M Ly Ove ‘ these pleasant arbors clow, 

This is hy song in that kindly home, 

‘ Better the days that are yet to come,’ ” 
an inherent pé assion, an emotion of 


. i. ake wi at + 
Joy is delight, NaniWwest- 
If by sudden exclamation, or “in tears of joy. The 


ne itse 
new-born babe brings joy to a mother’s breast; the finished 
masterpiece of the sculptor, with every outline perfect and 
bn tig brings ineffable joy to his heart; the artist looks 
with joy upon his canvas as he sees the golden sunset of sum- 
mer glowing life-like upon his easel ; the farmer gazes with un- 


alloyed joy at the thunder- -caps of the distant clouds, that will 
soon fos ct the firmament, and shower down its humid 
wealth, giving vitality to his growing crops and cool draughts 
to his kine; the young bride looks joyfully into the face of her 
atlianced husband as Re leads her to the altar ; some joy in the 

ichievements of their country Jin its national progress. The 
{ Christian exper! iences joy for the faith he has in his Savy ‘iour; all 
the incidents of life that are pleasing to a moral being, conduce 


more or less to our Joy. 
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THE JEWS OF INDIA. 


In India there are two sects of Jews, differing much in facial 
appearances and general characteristics. In Hindostan they 
have their synagogue, and celebrate all their aniversaries in the 
old Hebrew manner. The “White Jews” of India have at 
this day a brass plate, which has been handed down to them bs 
their forefathers, containing their charter, and freedom of resi- 
dence given by the king of Malabar. After the second Heian te 
was destroyed, their forefathers, dreading the conqueror’s 
wrath, left Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, priests, 
and Levites, and dwelt ina place called Cranganor. The king 
“ wed them a patriarchal jurisdiction in this place, with 

numerated privileges of nobility, and the royal grant was en- 
graved, according to tl he usage of those days, on brass, in the 
year 498 A. D. Their forefathers remained at Cranganor for 
one thousand years, heciaw which time seventy-two kings had 
successively reigned. Shortly after the settlement of Cranga- 
nor by the Jews, other Jews followed them from Judea, among 
whom was Rabbi Samuel, a man of great wisdom and erudi- 
tion. He brought with him the s¢/ver trwmpets made use of at 
the time of the Jubilee, which were saved after the second 
Temple was destroyed. 

The “ White Jews” at Cranganor were very prosperous, oe 
anon civil discord broke out among them, and one of their 
chiefs invited an Indian king to join him in his ambitious de- 
sions, who came spon them w ith a great army, destroying their 
houses and strongholds; carrying some into captivity, and kill- 
ing many thousands. By these massacres they were reduced to 
a small number, and fin: ally were obliged to evacuate Cranganor, 
and go to Cochin, : sy other Indian towns; and any person who 
has ever travelled in India, has undoubtedly marked the physi- 

eal disparity between these Jews and what are termed in India 
the black Jews. It is only necessary to look at the countenance 
of the last named Jews, to be assured that their ancestors must 
have arrived in India many ages before the white Jews. This 
Hindoo complexion, and — ar resemblance to E uropean 
Jews, is evidence sufticient that they became estranged from 
the parent stock of Judea, pear i. before the Jews in the 
West. It is evident, too, that they have intermarried with Hin- 
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doo families. A traveller finds it difficult to discriminate be- 
tween them, and a Malabaric Hindoo. The White Jews look 
upon the Black Jews as an inferior race, and often say sarcasti- 
cally, that they are not sak a pure caste. Probably the y mean, 
when they speak of caste, that they do not spring from a com- 
mon stock in India. The W hite Jews have the printed bible 
in the Hebrew idiom, and many families have the prophetic 
portions of the scripture, respec ting the Jews, written on sheep- 
skins. Doth these branches of the Hebrew family, especially at 
Bombay, like our European Jews, have a great penchant for 
making money, and many of them are very rich. They think 
the day will oo. when they will all be gathered together in 
Judea. But Judea must possess its ancient fertility which w: 

destr ved by prophecy (Deut. xxviii. 23-28), which can 
only be had by miracle. The only miracle likely to take place 
among these people, is their catholic conversion to faith in 
Christ, which to them would be better than all their hoarded 
wealth, even if each one possessed as much gold, and as many 


‘) 


1 


oles M 7 Prot 
costly stones as were in the first and second temples. 


THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


Norntne can be more gratifying to the heart of the patriot 
than the direction the public mind has taken in the United 
States since the presidential election of 1856. That contest is 
still fresh in our recollection. The spirit and the political 
tactics of the opposition to the Democratic party then were of a 
character before unknown in party str ite in this or any other 
country. Under the guise of religion and philanthropy) the 
friends of Christi: unity and of humanity were invoked to buckle 
on their armor, to prepare for a war of extermination, not only 
against the Democratic party, but also against the union of the 
States—the nationality of America. In this grand campaign 
for “freedom” the quiet citizen was told that to resist the 
“Si: ave-Democracy” was a duty to God and men; to refuse to 

ing Hosannahs to the “ cause of Freedom” was to sin against 
the Almighty. And in this manner men of sound judgment 
were at times bewildered by the hypocritical cant of the Re spub- 
lican orators and newspapers, the preachers and apostles of 


33 
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~ freedom.” Ifa citizen doubted the proprie ty of immediat ely 
yielding to these appeals, he was at once denoune ‘ed as untaith- 
ful to liberty and as a friend to Slavery; or else he was told 


that to hesitate was to sin against his Maker, to endanger his 
soul. In thus blending religious duty with political fidelity, 
humanity with freedom, many conscientious men were led to 
suppose and believe that they were really in danger of reproof 


or punishment if they refused to comply with this plea, in 
defence of isa ee to be all ee all goodness. 

The acknowledged p hilant rop! oo, of Europe, through 
their org: Uns of every shade andec aoe: icter, ) Joined with the great 
throng of Repub Jlicans in this coun try, and threatened it with 
scourge io curse if the cause of “ Fremont and Freedom” was 
not successful. The “smoke of their torment” was to go up from 


the American people ; the voice ot 


heard imploring Almighty vengeance upon the oppressor ; 
waste and ruin were to follow swift upon the decision, should i 


‘ 
tl 


ie oppressed Was To he 
Aa 


be given against the “sons of freedom.” <All these evils, and ten 
thousand others, were denounced iwainst the United States, 


and especially against the Democratic party. 


Finally the election came, and within the short space of 


ten hours, the electors of the country, representing thirty 
millions of freemen, quietly and by ballot, representing soft 
white flakes of snow, willed that the Democratic party should 
continue to govern the country. All was peace. Omni potent 
wisdom had overruled the fiery elements of disorder and dis- 
union, evoked by men who sought the control of government, 
regardless of the means employed and the consequences that 
might follow. 

This crisis over, the public mind required repose. It found 

it in the administration of President Buchanan. Firm as a 
rock, he and his cabinet pursued their way. Fanaticism, find- 
ing no food to nouris h its expiring life at ‘the national capital, 
soon sought it elsewhere. The ~— rs of mischief and corrup- 
tion, driven from W ashington in disgrace, determined at once 
to fasten their poisonous fangs apon the State and city govern- 
ments throughout the country. Every State government and 
munie ipality offering any chance whatever for plunder, was 
“spotted,” marked out as a legitimate prize for “ disappointed 
freemen.” 

The State of New York and her wealthy metropolis were espe- 
cially doomed. The State had just given eghty thousand ma- 
jority for Fremont; the city twenty-five thousand for Buchanan. 
The State was regarded as safe, the city was to be conquered. 
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But, alas for all human calculation, both of these conclusions 
proved erroneous. 

True our great State was bankrupted, our city pillaged, but 
the indomitable Democra ‘y ok Ne 1» York wer not conquered. 
Smarting under the wrongs and eruelties inflicted up nm them 
by the hand of tyranny, the people of the State of New York 
have not only annihilated the eighty thousand majority given 
against thre : Democratic party last fall, but the y have elected the 
Democratic candidates by erghte en thousand majority, indicat- 
ing a Ste of nearly @ hundred thousand votes in the short 
space ot one year. 

The cause ef this extraordinary reaction is plain, notwith- 
‘ ; 


standing the strange subterfuves resorted to by the opposition 


papers to explain it away. The Democratic party insisted on 
holding og opposition to the real issues to be decided by the 
electors 3 1 Ne Ww ¥ ork. 

The St: ite Nominating Convention of September last adopted 
resolutions firmly adhering to the national issues on which the 
presidential election was dete rmine 1; it also announced its de- 
term ination to bring back the State to the sound, democratic 
financial policy of * 1842,” confirmed by the Constitution of 
1846, and to restore to the municipalities the franchises wrested 
trom them by the last Legislature. The propriety of conduct- 
ing the State canvass in the manner indicated, was also unani- 
mously rie on at the unostentatious, but, in a political point 
of view, highly useful “ Democratie Editorial Banquet,” held 
at Syracuse five days subsequent to the assembling of the State 
Nominat ing Convention. 

The course to be pursued by the representatives of the peo- 
ple of ew York in the government of the State is therefore 
plain, and they will be held to a strict accountability. They 
have simply to ¢ carry out the will of those who gave them pow- 
er. If they do their whole duty—and we have no doubt they 
will—the State can be retained in the hands of the Democratic 
party for an indefinite period. The triumph is certainly un- 
paralleled in the history of party success, and one reflecting 
eredit on the eens of New York, which should be Ap- 
preciated by their brethren elsewhere. We had thought that 
the Democracy ef Ohio and Pennsylvania achieved great vic- 
tories in redeeming their States by a three years’ struggle, but 
when it is remembered that New York was under the Repub- 
lican ban by a much larger majority than either of them, and 
that she extricated herself by one single masterly effort, the tri- 
umph is really wonderful, almost be yond comprehension. 


i 
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Although the election in New York turned upon the issues 
briefly hinted at, it may be useful to proce afew thoughts to 
one of the io nt causes which led to the tremendous defeat 
and prostration of the Democracy of the State at the presiden- 
tial election last year. W e contended, even in the midst ot 
the crushing defeat of 1856, that the Democracy of New York 
was sound to the core on the vital questions involved in that 
canvass, while many of a friends abroad regarded her as 
irredeemably lost, and upbraided the party for its defeat, for 
which in fact it should not have been held responsible. The 
leading men of the party thoughout the country early aban- 
doned New York to the Repub Jlicans and Amerieans. 

Orators and citizens of means and influence withdrew from 
her, under the advice of sound counsels from abroad, and de- 
voted all their efforts to carry other State s, which afterwards 
claimed the exclusive credit of the presidential victory. This 
policy deprived New York of the most effective elements of 
party strength, causing a loss of not less than thirty thousand 
votes to the Democratic party in the presidential election. 

The local Democratic press and the few orators who remained 
at home, however, met the momentous issues boldly and man- 
fully, sowing the seeds of truth and reason, which have grown 
and ripe ned into a politi cal harvest, just now reaped; the “ ga- 
thering” of which is good cause for a national feast and univer- 
sal the unksgivi ing. 

The waves of sectionalism have not only been driven back, 
but centralism and tyranny have been checked, rebuked, and 
crushed out. 

If this Review has devoted more space to the politieal inte 
rests of New York than any one State has a right to expect 
from its limited columns, it is because that in no other State has 
the right of self-government, municipal independence, and ina 
cial integrity been so grossly assailed. 

The contest here involvi ing the fundamental ~ iple of self- 
government, it seemed but just to meet it on behalf of the 
whole people of the United States, every one of a was 
directly interested in the contest, and its results; to them and 
not alone to the citizens of New York, is the great achievement 
of the Democracy of the Empire State a matter of triumph and 
safety. 

But in recording the success of the Democracy in New York 
the triumphs of other States and territories must not be over- 
looked. Ohio, Ti LA8, Indiana, Ge Orgia, Ne hraska, Tennessee. 

California, New Mexico, Connecticut, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
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eet: 2%, P. nnsylvania, and Towa have all inere ased their 
Democratic majorities over last fall, and most of them have com- 
pletely una hed over the opposition. 
[t has been a matter of interest to notice the fearless and 
direct manner of meeting the national issues in each of these 
States. The distinctive lines of policy and of principles which 
divided the eee nie American parties from the Demo- 
cracy, in the last presidential campaign, were fairly presented 
to the electors of the Staten reterre d To, again this fall. and t they 
have re-attirmed their devotion to the Union and the ( onstitu- 
tion; and evinced confidence in the present National Adminis- 
tration, whose consistent and patriotic policy has an so 
favorably with the course pursued by the State governments 
under the control of Republicans and Americans, that the De- 
mocracy have acquired the confidence and respect of a large 
majority of the people, while their opponents have lost both. 
If the Demoeratie party, now firmly established in power, 
uses that power for the benefit of the nation, in restoring the 
rnment of the country to its primitive simplicity; if the 
Executive de oe of the government, and the Congress 
about to assemble, shall unite in one common effort in behalf 
of the honor a nd prosperity of the country, all will be well. 
ple have won a national prize, it remains for their repre- 


ita es to hold it. 


HON. AUGUSTUS SCHELL, U. 8. COLLECTOR OF THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Avetstus ScHeir, whose portrait emb« ellish es the 1 fi rage of 
1: ie eee: Ban een a ers ’ Rhineb of 
lis number, was born in the town ¢ Jatel hess 
County. in the State of New York, and rs now about forty years 
if age. H > is the second ot tour brothers, ot whom the Hon. 
Richard Sehell, State Senator from New York City, is the 
Idest. A large portion of the Counties of Dutchess and C 


lumbia, on the Hudson River, was settled by Germans, and this 
family is one of the first and most respectable of these descend- 


Mr. Schell was liberally edueated, and graduated with marked 
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distinction at Union College. He read law at the cel 
Litchfield Law School, and then entered as a stu 
oftice ot I lon. John Sl SS8OhM (NOW Oe ot 1 he J cl re Ss ¢ it 


perior Court of New York), with whom, atter obtai 


] 
| 
‘ 


i 


license as a practitioner, he formed a partnership in 
which proved eminently successful. The law firm « 


and Schell maintained the very iighest reputation 


lucrative and extended practice in accepting $ pl 
rable oftice of Collector of the Port of New Yorl 

Mi Schel] ke | hy brothers Ls by h ¢ spi 
unifor mn ana ce VO ed attach nt to | yen ocratie } 


When the = Ia esoil” sect ss10N from thre Wem cratic 
curred in 1848, he was a strenuous supporter of the c: 
ot Gen. Lewis C; $. In t] 
who refused to recognize the union with that section « 
and who persevered in maintaining the tg Hunker” Oreal 
in the City of New York. 

Mr. Schell was one of the most prominent advocat 


which were assailed with much bitterness and violer 
Northern States in tl 


Was tavoral le LO 


1 that and the sueceeding year. In 


rally the members of that section of thie party W hic 
be denominated the *“ Hards,” in distinction to the fri 


Mr. Marey, nicknamed the * Softs. 


5 as repent d OAs out 
In 1852 Mr. Schell w: elected Chairman of tl 
] \ + ] 
Committee of the Democra party at Tam vy HH; 
7 } 7 
the same vye% Is hame was rought bet e st 
Be ae Slain ive on bn Ne ] ba ok ac ae . 
110n at Bvracuse DY a tew OT LIS Trlenads Wii ul his OW 
4: ee a : : a ; ; 
or knowledge, for the nomination of Governor. H¢ 


the united vote of the delegation from the City of N¢ 


’ * , , > 
a very flattering compliment—but the Rural J 
Tak l and received the candidate in tl 
claimed and received the candidate in Ne person Oo 


mour, who was subsequently elected. It was in Decen 
his year that a most serious difticulty occurred in the 


i 
Committee of Tammany Hall. for whiel | weve ~ thi c 


culties being, however, jorgotten, we have ho adisyp 
revive their recollection; and we refer to them mere] 
purpose of saying that Mr. Schell’s dignified, consi 
magnanimous course, even in the midst of the most | 
strite, woh over to his interests many who wer 


uncomproniising opponents 





Cll 


ie following verr hr as one ol 


“Compromise Measures” adopted by Congress in 1850, 
} ] ; ie | 


Mr. Schell, was in no way responsible or to blame. These dith 


Sect 
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o 58 . » 


In the preceding year the “ Hard” and “ Soft” separation of 


parties took place, and Mr. Schell adhered, 


; 1: ieee 
with his usual de- 
j 


termination of character and activity of participation, to the 
former division. In consequence, the application on his behalf 
for t office ot Collector which he now holds, made by his 


ge ae oe a2 ee ; . ri ; 
friends to President Pieree, was unsuccessful. Throughout the 


unhappy years of this party division—1858, °54, and *55, Mr. 
Schell was the Chairman of the Democratic State Committee, 
and “4s such exercisc cl oreat intluence in shaping ! Lia ing 
the course of that party. Ee was one of the earlic 1 this 
eta »OlVe an approval o the repeal of the M SO j VISO 
pr ed by the Kansas-Nebraska bill. In 1854 he unani 
mously nominated by the Democratic City Conv« nm tor the 
{tice of Mayor, which he promptly de ‘lined. In 1855 he pre- 
sided over the State Convention at dy racuse, by which ody a 
delegation was chosen to attend the Cincinnati Convention, and 


he was elect d one of the delegates from the 


At that Convention he was prominent as 


one of the earliest 


and warmest friends of Mr. Buchanan. When the Convention 


. ] ] ] + 4 + + + + we , 
finally decided to admit the contestants from 
4+] ; *¢ ‘ys y 1 y , , : ; 
the party from New York upon ms of pert 
14 vation to designate half its number to « 
3 4 } ] 
>)" Er. Sele was one oT those selrecte 
oe V7 ) 1 
oly to Mr. Buchanan on every ball a 
: ; +> : 
na i ted, heturning hh rryie he Was nO 
’ y 1 1 
ereat Campalgn which To wed 
i 
{ > 1 > ] 
j ( F OT I x4, UPON Mi bu bans 
: 1 1» a } 
lvh office, he promptly « c 
i ‘ S y ) ] 4 
T ( ePCTOrS 11) yt \ \W Yo) . abo » be 
i 
; wT. D.3f.1) \T. ; 
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1) 3s and monetary alfalls, be Tuiiis the 
CLULt Le with correctness, intelligence, and « 
. sy 
possesses advantages of a polit eal nature { 


depreciated when we remind the reader 


1 j 
cnowledge of the party men of all grades 
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most difficult and hazardous tasks to be confided to any man. 
Mr. Schell’s imperturbability, courtesy, and unfailing patience, 
enable him to deal with the numerous applicants with singular 


felicity. 
Mr. Schell is an attendant upon reli; gious worship in the 


Dutch Reformed Seg ae Church. He is also proming nt in 
many of the scientific, literary, and charital le institutions, which 
are the pride of our great metropolis. He is a leading member 


ot the New York Historical Society, a manager ot the New 


York In stitution for the Blind, and an active participator in 
many other institutions of similar useful character. Mr. Schell 
is a bachelor of large fortune, of quiet and regular life, and 
earetul se habits. His uniform courtesy and upright 
character have attached to him a large circle of warm personal 
friends, and it is not strange that a man of these high quali ica- 
tions and of his undoubted deserts as a Dy. mocratic politician, 
should have attracted and retained to an cocenas degree, th 
idence and regard of President Buchanan. 


‘ 


Ct mii 


HON. EMANUEL B. HART, SURVEYOR OF 
PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Biography of the distinguished men of our country pre- 
sents numerous instances of the suecess and distinction which 
have rewarded the energy, enterprise, industry, and self-culture 
of those who have obtained eminence solely from their own 


— of character and integrity, and without the adventitious 


id of wealth or influential friends. 

"The subject of our present memoir adds another to those who 
have thns attained eminence and the contidence and esteem of 
their tellow-citizens. 

Emanuel B. Hart was born in the first Ward of the city of 
New York, on the 29th d: ay of October, 1811, being the « ldest 
son of the late venerable Bernard Hart, formerly of the old and 
well known house of Lispenard & Hart, which ranked in its 
dav. amongst the first mercantile firms of the metropolis. Mr. 
Hart senior, by his commercial connexions and influence, dur- 
ing the late war with Great Britain, was enabled greatly t 


re 


ee ee 
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relieve Daniel D. Tompkins, the then chief magistrate of the 
State, of the embarrassments in which the State Government 
was then involved in providing the necessary means for the 
detence of the harbor and bay of New York; the appreciation 
ot which timely and patriotic service was evinced by Governor 
Tompkins on his appointment of Mr. Hart as Division Quarter 
Master, a position which he honorably filled till the termination 
ot the war. 

It was the intention of the father of Emanuel B. Hart to have 
bestowed upon him the advantages of a classical and collegiate 
edueation, but the disastrous revulsions in commerce, which 
followed the close of the war, haVing wrecked the fortunes of 
his fi he long cherished hopes of 
his parents were relinquished, and at the age of fourteen the 


subject ot our sketch entered a large j Import ing house as a clerk. 


] 
} 


ather in the “ general crash, 


+ 
t 


Even at this early age, his natural intelligence. quickness of 


perce ption, al d business capacity so won the contidence and 
admiration ot his employers that, when only seventeen years 
} 


old, they sent him to Paris as the sole agent of their house—a 
trust seldom, if ever, reposed in one so young. 
. , . 4. : . . . . 

Having remained in the gay metropolis of France for nearly 
two vears, Mr. Hart returned to his native city, and soon after 
having received a most advantage -Ous otte to gO as supercargo 
to the Spanish Main. which he senate. he visited in that 


capacity the ports of Laguyra, Carthagena, and Maracaibo, 
where he entered the ce lel brat ed | house ot Abensur, and where 
he remained tor a considerable period. Upon returning to 
New York, Mr. Hart embarked in the exchange and commis- 
sion business, in which he aula d until called upon to fulfil 


the important pul slic trusts for which he was so peculiarly 


I 


qualitied, and which he has since so eminently and satisfactorily 


( ‘ . 
Phe early political predilections of Mr. Hart were decidedly 
Democratic—ini fact, he may be said to have “ been reared in 


the faith.” and the first contest into which he entered v 1a 
} 


the zeal and ardor of a youthful patriot and Der ‘mocrat. was 
that of 1832, which resulted in the election ot ( immortal 
Jackson, for whom he east his first vote. Ever since that period 


Mr. Hart has continued an active, influential, and energetic 
partizan, and his ser 3 have alwavs been recognised and 
appreciated by his alii aborers in disseminating prinely 
of Democracy. = 1845, when our party was in an almost 


hopeless minot ‘itv, Mr. =~ art was elected Alderman of the Fifth 


1 position to which he was triumphantly 
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succeeding year, by a large majority, and after a most bitte 
and violent opposition. Indeed, the result was a most grati- 
fying evidence of his great personal as well as political popu- 
larity. As a member of the Common Council, he was most 
vigilant and efficient ; no duty which his station required was 
ever ne lected or slighted in any degree ; and his constitu: ‘y 
deeply regretted the loss of an officer so valuable, when he 


declined the nomination a third time tendered to him. 


The Democracy of the Third District, as an evidence of th 
high appreciation of his services in our municipal Legislature, 


7 . 4 
} 


were anxious to present him as their candidate for Congress in 
1846: but the friends of Hehry Nicol 
the claims of their favorite, Mr. Hart magnanimously withdrew 





; lsq.. warmly pre 3] 
from the contest, and cordially and energetically advocated 1s 
election. 

In 1848, however, Mr. Hart was nominated as the De 
eratic Candidate of the Third Congressional District, 
Taylor and Fillmore Excitement carrying everything before it, 


} . . - ] ] { . i. ‘ 
he, of course, participated in the general defeat of lis party. I 
will be remembered that at this election but one Democra 


Congressman in the State was elected. 
Until 1852 Mr. Hart continued in private lite, when he was 
elected by a most decisive majority as the Congressional repre 


sentative of the third district. As a member of the House 


‘ 


of Representatives the marked efficiency of Mr. Ilart is univer 


sally conceded. Making no claim to distinction as an orator, 
. . 1 * } ° 

his great business experience, intelligence, and quickness Ol 
perception, rendered him a most useful member, while his 
a ] gros j } a val 4 

industry seemed untiring. He rose early, and made ita m 


*7 


versal rule to read and answer daily by return mail every letter 


he received, even though It vecame necessary sit tl veral 
departments for the purpose of obtaining information sought 
for by his correspondents. In the important questions n 
ing themselves to Congress, during WO S@ss MI 


Hart was a member, he invariably sustained the right, and was 
at all times found among the sound national democratic states- 
men of the day, defending the rights of the people, irrespee 
tive ot class or sections. 

For upwards ot twenty years Mr. Hart Was an ac ive mM 


anization of the State of New 


ber of the military or; 
for four years | ld the position of Lieut nt-Colonel of 
celebrated 12th Regiment, and from which he resigned in the 
year 1856. 

The marked ability of Mr. Hart commended him the 


« 
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present distinguished Chief Magistrate asa most suite 


to aischarge the duties ot surveyor ot the first comm 


in the I nion. | 


A most popular appointment; and 
ep et ae 


‘ ] ss +4 } } ; 1 +} harc< 
tact, and devotion exhibited by him in the discharge 


: : 
wisdom and sag 


portant duties, fully justify the 
, . . . } 


lecting him for the important posit 


arcantah] +1] wrickd ie ; ee Shee 
so acceptably fills. In private lite Mr. Hart is hig! 
] De oka | : san ae } rat : 
ne is a aevored son, ana a sineere Triena, Being 
of lite he has a bright future before him. 
} \ . 4 ] ] 
In stature, Mr. Hart is above the medium he 
i Pai 
appeara { IS SUPIKIDG LY disting L] s- countena 
’ 1 ° ] +] 
ma Ca. INT ort 9 XHIDIMIINe alike The DYmMness 
: ; 
lis Charact 

i l ] 

] 5 wus nul er Will Lye ret a ‘ 
sona uaintances of Mr. Hart, as perte \ 
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Admiralty. The disparity between the number of vessels and 
men employed by England and those in the service of the 
United States was so great that many of our citizens thought we 
would not be able to keep a ship afloat. They knew not our 
strength, they had no idea of the bold hearts and strong hands 
that would spring to the rescue ; they never dreamed of what 
a “private armed Navy” could do. The privateers went to sea 
from every port in the Union, and in an inconceivably short 
a of time prizes of British ships came pouring into our ports 
to the utter astonishment of both friends and foes. Enelish 
commerce in three months’ time was com P letely paralyzed.  In- 
surance to cross the Atlantic, at Lloyd’ sin ] ondon, rose as high 
as thirty per cent., and under convoy at that. Without this 
protection no me reh ant vessel was allowed to go to sea, and 
those convoys required the largest ships ; their small men-of-war 
could not protect themselves, while their slo ops-of-war re 
quired frigates to take care of th em, and at last eo of battle 
ships, of from 74 to 100 guns, were sent to lool k after the frigates. 
Our privateers swarmed in eee sea, In Saint mee s Chan- 
nel, the British Channel, the North Sea, in all the waters that 
wash the British Isles, the American privateer was found—NSaint 
George’s Channel at times could not be crossed at a less premi- 
um than thirty per cent. on English vessels. 

We had previously a fine chance to stimulate our ship- 
builders to build fast vessels, and encourage our “ boys ” to sail 
them. This was the San Domingo trade. The French being 
expe led by the negroes after a servile war of several years, 
during which the blacks were supplied through the ports in 
their possession by fast sailing American vessels, this trade 


] 
I 
] 
is 


yielded an immense profit, and to secure it our vessels were 


necessarily fast; for the French, who had the reputation of 


building fast sailing vessels, blockaded most of the ports, and 


were constantly on the look-out for whatever moved slower 


through the waters than themselves. At this period coffee was 
worth 30 cents per pound in Europe, and a cargo was con- 
sidered worth fighting for. The Frenchman’s play was To come 
on board, it was ours to beat them off. Boarding-nettings were 
run up twenty feet high, and while they were cutting _— way 
through, which w: as a hard job when interlaced with chain, the 
Americans would give them cold lead. DBoarding-nettings have 
saved many cargoes of coffee and the eratt that carried them. 
This was the apprenticeship that our young men of 1812 served 
in sailing and fighting fast vessels ; who does not see in it the 
cause of our success In this struggle with England ¢ 
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Private property on land, in time of war, is supposed to be 
free from capture or destruction by the enemy ; then why not 
private property in unarmed ships on the ocean, not having on 
board merechandize contraband of war, have the same see 
tion’ ‘This has been — by our Government and rejected 

England and he 


. 1 continental confederates. The reason for 
this is on while they dread our privateers, having had a 
taste of their quality they are unwilling to acquiesce in an 
international policy dict tated 1 yy reason and humanity, because 
of their advantage over us in regular cae armament. If the 


continental — had been actuated by the promptings of 
humanity or justice, they would have at once agreed to the 
a taeda proposed by our Government to their new code, 
leaving the war on the ocean to the trained men-of-war, allow- 
ing the honest merchantman to pursue his course, as best com- 
ports with his interest and inclination. This would not answer 
the purpose of the “high contracting parties,” as it would 
deprive them of their principal motive for war, which is the 
destruction of our trade and the augmentation of thei 
which, under the propose 1 bargain, they would protect con- 
voys of their powerful Navies, while our merchantmen Seid 


r own, 


; 
] 
1 
's) 


left unprotected, to take care of themselves, withor ut even 
the satisfaction of oce aaron ully seeing a friendly - rivateer, 
which was regarded as such a ‘deadly enemy by our toes, in the 
late war with England. It has been said by the ignorant and 
designing and perhaps believed by some others, that privateers 
would pir ate the property ot friendly | yut defenceless neutrals. 
Never in a single instance has this charge been made against 
one of our privateers. On the contrary, they have been known 
to give their lawful prizes back to the former owners. A case 
in point oceurred at New York in August, 1512. The privateer 
Ben Franklin, ee Ingersol, captured and brought in the 
chooner Industry, Captain Reneaux, belonging to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, valued at $2,500, bi ‘ing loaded with s almon in 
barrels. When it was found that the property belonged to a 
widow, and that it was her all, the ¢ wa ot and owner of the 
privateer called the crew together and proposed to surrender 
their claim to the widow, which was done without a dissenting 
voice, amidst cheers for the widow and the fatherless. Captain 
Reneaux and his crew went on their way rejoicing to their 
homes in Newfoundland, the privateer having furnished them 
provisions enough for the voyage. We could recount many 
circumstances of the same kind, in vindication of the high-toned 
manhood of American privateers as contrasted with the “ Royal 


? 
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British Navy,” which has more than once tarnished its charac 
ter in acts of violence and brutality, that have never yet 
attached to the conduct even of an American privateer. As 
to humanity, the system of Naval warfare adopted by us in 
1812, we think, will compare favorably to that of our foe. 
While England, when peace took place, had all her prisons 
full to overtlowing, we, who had taken four to her one, 
had few or none. ‘The prisoners taken by us were sent to their 
homes, almost immediately. This was particularly the practice 
of our private armed vessels, which embraced every opportu 
nity of sending them away. 

Dartmoor prison, in England, was literally crammed with 
American merchant and privateer sailors . who were detained 
for nearly two months after the ratification of peace, and finally 
many of them were inhumanly shot from the walls becaus 
they dared remonstrate against their detention. 

Our seamen were sent to England from Bermuda, Halifax, 
the West Indies, and other stations, for no other purpose than to 


make a display before Englishmen, and to confirm their belief 


in the invincibility of f the “ ¢ Jueen of the Ocean. 

Among the first, and one of the most successful of our priva- 
teers, was the Teazer, of New York, under the command 
Captain Dobson, armed with a long 18-pounder on a circle 
amidships, two small guns in the waist, and manned by fifty 
men. She had been one of our first class New York pilot-boats, 
and a remarkably fast sailer. Such was her success that the 
Government of Nova Scotia offered $30,000 for her capture. 
Her prizes were almost countless. The newspapers of the day 

chronicled the arrival of her prizes, many of them of great 
value, at some of our ports every few days, for a long period. 
On her first eruize of less than a month she captured and car- 
ried safe in port over §&: SU0,000 worth of property. One of her 
first prizes was the Waldo of 500 tons, ten guns and thirty men, 
which she sent into New York. They had a long running 
fight ; finally the Teazer carried her by boarding; she proved 
very valuab le, worth $150,000. None were killed on either 
side, but several wounded on both. 

Among the many privateers that “ opened the ball,” was the 
Rossie, of Baltimore, commanded by the celebrated Commo- 
dore Joshua Barney, who in the Revolution, when in command 
of the United States sloop-of-war Hyder Ally, captured the 
General Monk, of superior force. In the war of 1812 he also 
signalized himself at the Battle of Bladensburg, where he was 


5) 
taken prisoner, badly wounded. The British officer, to his 
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credit, refused to accept his sword, and paroled him on the 
spot. And to his honor—we wish we could remember his 
name—procured him a litter, had him sent to Bladensburg, in 
compliance with his request, and appointed a surgeon to attend 
him. ° 

The Rossie, when she left the Chesapeake Bay, ran to the 
eastward as far as the Banks of Newfoundland, to intercept the 
English trade trom E urope, and to ¢ ’ up her coast ing r trade. 
Qn this cruise she fell in with Commodore Rogers, in the Frigate 
President, Captain Porter in the Essex, and other Americans, 
all bound on the same laudable mission; and so well did they 
perform the task assigned them, that Saint George’s Cross could 
scarcely be seen in that part of the ocean unless carried by a 
seventy-four gun ship. Among the prizes were many very 
valuable ones, and m: iny hard shots were exch: _ ced to obtain 
them, but the gallant Barney knew how to do these things in 
wood style. 

One or two instances of the gallantry of our privateers, and 
the achievements of the private armed Navy of 1812, will serve 
to show what this arm of naval warfare can accomplish, when 
manned and commanded by the choice spirits, furnished by our 
merchant marine. In this connection, we would remark that 
our privateers were commanded by the most experienced ship- 
masters in this or any other country ; men who owned the ships 
they commanded, or were e - - ved by merchants whose confi- 
dence not only gave them the charge of the ship, but the cargo 
also, dispensing with a supercargo ; in every respect they were 
of a class superior to any other the world hi id known. They, as 

setae of Ame ‘rican merchantmen, received, in foreign ports, 
attentions awarded to those of no other nation. All who were 
familiar with foreign commerce in those days will witness the 
truth of this assertion. Although foreign merchant captains 
have advanced in the scale of ee within the last 
forty years, still it will be conceded by all who have an oppor- 
tunity of judging, that the American shipmaster stands A 
No. 1. He is always ready at the call of his country, to hoist 
the flag bearing the ins scription of “free trad and sailors’ 
rights” at the mast-head of the armed clipper, and to chastise 
the enemy who dare insult that flag. 

We give the following extracts trom the Journals of fre: gal- 
lant ¢ oe Thomas Boyle, commanding the Comet, of Balti- 
more, 14 guns and 120 men: “ On her cruize she ran aaa 
the ce of Brazil and was off Pernambuco on the 9t h January, 
1813; on the 14th discovered four sail standing off shore ; laid 
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by to give them a chance to get off shore; when we had them 
over six leagues from the land made sail in chase, and soon 
made out one of them to be a large man-of-war brig, who 
hoisted Portuguese colors (but not before we had called to 
quarters, cleared { for action, double-shotted our guns, and ran 
them close on board), when he hailed, and said he would send an 
officer on board, which was accordingly ae who said that the 
brig was a Portuguese national vessel of 20-82 and 165 men, 
and that the others were English and sates his protection, and 
must not be molested.” The Comet made all the English ves- 
sels haul down their colors when taking possession ; the sloop- 
of-war fired into his boats, when he turned on the man-of-war, 
who soon ran out of the reach . his guns, and made signals for 


her convoy to stand in shore. Captain Boyle captured one of 


the brigs and made sail for the others, but before he came up 
with them they had got within Portuguese waters. In this 
pe he had— 

A man-of-war of 20 32-pounders and 165 men. One ship 
of 14. 12-pounders and 40 men. Two brigs each of 10 20- 
guns, and together 45 men. 

In all 54 guns and 250 men against 14 guns and 120 men. 
Comment is needless. The Comet returned to Baltimore on the 
27th of March, after a successful cruise of four months. 

It was this Captain Thomas Boyle who in the privateer brig 
Chasseur created so much alarm on the coast of England in the 
Fall of 1814, where he issued his famous proclamation “ de- 
claring the ports of Great Britain in a state of blockade,” and 
well did he enforce his commands as respected the English mer- 
chantmen, for not a sail dared to show herself without at least 
one frigate to take care of her. 

An extract or two from the proceedings of underwriters in 
London and other ports, cannot fail to be interesting, especially 
to the young men of America. In the memorial of the mer- 
chants and others of Liverpool to the Admiralty, complaining 
of the want of sufficient naval protection against American 
captures, they speak of privateers destroying vessels, “as a 
novel and extraordinary practice, ” which they say is promoted 
by pecuniary reward from the American Government, and they 
wish measures adopted to prevent as much as possible “ the 
ruinous effect of this new system of warfare.’ 

The Royal Exchange and London Assurance Company, after 
giving the names of many vessels captured, say, “should 
the depredations on our commerce continue the merchants and 
traders will not be able to get any insurance effected, except at 
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enormous premiums, on vessels trading between Ireland and 
England, and as a proot the risks 15s. and 9d. per cent.—the 
sum of five guineas is now demanded.” 

At a meeting of the merchants, manufacturers, and under- 
writers, held at the requisition of the Lord Provost, 7th Sep- 
tember, 1814, Lord Provost in the Chair :— 


me solu d unanimously, The number of American privateers 
witl 1 which our channels have been infested and the audacity 
wi th whiel 1 they have approached our coast, —“<~ the success 
with which their enterprise has been attended, have proved 
injurious to our commerce, humbling to our pride, foe discredit- 
able to the directors ot the, Naval power ot the British Nation, 
whose flag 11LL or LATE waved over every sea and triumphed 
over Every rival.” 


We will conclude this article by an account of the destruc- 
tion of the priv ate ied | rig General Armstrong, Captain 
Samuel Reid, of New York. This was one of the most glori- 
ous actions of the war, and entitles her officers and crew to the 
gratitude of our country, which long since should have been 
awarded them in a practical manner 

The following official account, in a letter from the American 
Consul at Fayal to the Secretary of State, is probably the most 
correct in every particular that has been given of that cel 


brated contest :— 


e- 


To tue Secretary or Strate or THE Untrep Srares. 
fayal, 5th of October, 1814. 

Str.—I have the honor to state to you, that the most outra- 
geous violation of the neutrality of this port, in ntter contempt 
of the laws of civilized nations, has r cently been committed 
here by the cor penanncers of his Britannic Majesty’s ships Plan- 
tagenet (74), ta and Carnation (36 each), against the private 
armed brig ceca! Armstrong, Captain Samuel C. Reid; but 
| ave great satisfaction in being able to add that the oceur- 
rence terminated in one of the most brilliant actions on the part 
of Captain Reid, his officers, and crew, that can be found on 
Naval record, 

The Am rican brig came to anchor in this port in the after- 
noon of the 26th Se ‘pte mber, and at sunset of the same day the 
above named vessels came into these roads. It being nearly 
calin it was doubtful if the brig could escape if she got under 
weigh; and relying on the justice and good faith of the British 
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Embodiment of brightness, regally 

Steering high up through heaven’s clear crystalline, 
Thy volden car courses the agate floors 

Gliste ring with garnet and pure almonide : 
The tirmament’s illimitable shores, 

Which compass thee, even thou shalt never s 
Though thou art Neptune of this pearly sea, 
And wavest thy trident through its hyaline. 
Rising from the blue meadows of the air, 

I se thy gossamer locks brush ’gainst the stars 
With whom thou holdest converse : the clear bars 
Of sunlight melt upon thy snowiness, 

Fringing with gold each rainbow-tinted tress, 

[ see thy form grow dim, just now so fair ; 
Peace cannot cradle thee; the aérial wars 

No more invite; fainting in meek distress, 

I mark thy mild tri wnsluc ‘ent form escape 

All vision—round heaven’s highest cape 

I watch thy airy beauty: less and less 

Its fleecy traceries seem—the Af faint, the +y die, 
And all the azure melts with tenderness, 


Awenta, Nov. 10th, 1557. 


SECRETS OF THE PAST, 
A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY EUGENE A. KOZLAY, ESQ., 


AUTHOR OF THE TREASURIES OF THE RUINS-—THE GRANDMOTHER—THE TWO SISTERS~—WE 
AND THEY—THE TWO IDLEKS—AND OF OTHER HUNGARIAN WORKS. 


(Copyright Secured.) 


(Continued from last No.) 
CHAPTER XL 


THE VISIT. 


On the subsequent day the two gentlemen, one after the other, made their 
appearance at the ‘‘ Exchange,” and for the sake of formality, took a few refresh 
ing drops in a rather hurried manner and left. 

We already know where they intended to go; which was to Doctor Curtis's, 
where they soon arrived, 





h other i 
but also for the tone 
an innocent victim, who was né 
10 must be sa for the sake of humanity, an: 
«1 the Doctor 
r repeated gestures and symptoms of surpri 
two young men, Oliver said: 


“WwW ell, well, Doctor, we 


promise you anythir 


“You will not say a word about all this,” rejoined 
arrives.” 
“No,” said his guests, 


x 


* Well, then.” 


The Doctor opened the door of an adjoining room, and asked the two friends 
follow him. He stepped to a bed standing nearly in the middle of the apartment 
and after having removed the musquito bar, he said; 
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possession of the apparent corpse, while I brought her to my house, where she is 
fast asleep yet, as you have seen.” 

“But are you sure, Doctor, that she will awake?” inquired Nichols, 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“ When ?” 

“Tn a couple of hours. I made the best arrangement I could, that she should 
not be surprised, when she awoke by perceiving the change of her situation, for 
an excitement, though from an agreeable cause, would be injurious to her at 
present ; for the same reason, I cannot expect any information from her until she 
has recovered to some extent. She must remain tranquil and undisturbed for a 
few days. Now I cannot tell you more, gentlemen, until the time comes for the 
rest; you will see then, that I have done all I could. I hope also to get the 
infimary closed.” 

His guests being convinced that there was no other way than to await the 
time, took their leave convinced of the truth of what the Doctor said. 

Let us now see what the Judge is doing, for it is evident he was some way in- 
terested in the fate of this young female; we shall also observe, what relation 
there is between him and Mrs. Donroe. Both of these persons are cunning, there- 
fore it is difficult to understand their real intentions and sentiments by listening 
to their words, to which we shall soon have an opportunity. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE JUDGE AND MADAME DONROE. 


What is the most wonderful, most complicated and mysterious work in creation f 
What is the principal and most significant part of our nature; what is the foun- 
tain of mortality,—of love, of friendship, of patriotism, of charity, and of all 
human greatness ¢ 

It is the heart. 

The most valuable and sublime of all our qualities are in the heart, not the 
brain. What is more desirable in life, than to be called and known as ‘a good 
kind-hearted man?” Compared to this, what is it to be regarded as “a learned 
man, a smart man, a gentleman!” 

Vou may be learned, though imprudent and worthless. You may be smart, 
though depraved, selfish and haughty. You may be great in your attainments, 
though small and mean in your feelings. You may be a gentleman in your ex- 
ternal appearance, and a villain in your heart. 

Every human being is gifted with that treasure, which is called heart, and 
which doubtlessly is an infallible source of noble qualities and of happiness ; not- 
withstanding this, what a multitude of unhappy, discontented, depraved and 
unkind creatures do we meet in every clime and country ? 

How few are there, who are happy and contented? who may be called good 
and kind-hearted? Did you ever think to count them? 

The reason of this important fact is as old and true as the fact itself. 

It was not and is not the want of civilization, but it is the fault of education. 

You find both the cause and effect in yourself. 

Yes, you give more or less education to your children; you bring them up as 
learned men, as polished men. Your object is to make your son a respectable 
man, and your daughter an accomplished lady; and for this end, you cultivate 
their brain, you nourish their capacity, you refine their taste, you polish their 
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habits, but you neglect, you do not cultivate, nay, you do not think of their 
heart 

No one can deny, that everything on earth must be cultivated, developed, 
strengthened and preserved, or else it will decay; will lose its worth. Conced- 
ing this to be the eare, how much more important to cultivate that part of our 
being which forms our mind and disposition; which is the fountain of our feel- 
ings and desires, the nurse of our internal life, the propelling power of our 
eternal action. 

In case you have done all that you can for the education of your children, 
what have you e ffeeted ? Have you done anything towards securing the chief 
object, t he destiny of every h uman bei ing, which is comprise d in this one w ore ] 
happine 88, God the creator designed that we all should be hap py, therefore he 
implanted within us the fountain of happiness. You may go to any part of the 
globe, live in amarble palace, surrounded by friends, admirers, devotees, but you 
eannot find happiness there, you must find it in yourself. 

You are proud to hear that your son or danghter has excellent talents, that 
they ure diligent, polite, amiable, and witty; but you do not endeavor to inform 
yourself about their sentiments, thoughts, desires,—the impulses of their heart. 

It is out of our sphere to speak about education. And maybe you would take 
it ill, if we should venture to say that you are often doing wrong to your chil- 
dren, in allowing them to be troubled and tormented v ith comps aratively useless 
matters, thus wasting many hours of their youthful days, that are fiying away 
but too fast. : 

While they are learning music, dancing, painting, fencing, Greek, Latin, 
mythology, philosop hy, phrenology and botany, while they have acquired with 
great efforts some idea of all these,—a little of each, and nothing perfect—they 
may have no idea of what it is to iy kind, just, chaste, and moderate, for the 
reason that you have not been speaking to their heart, watching their feelings 
and giving a good example to them. 

And though you may expect your children will be perchance rich and re spec- 
table, but whe ther the Vy will be happy and contented is another que stion, and of 
all others most important. 

The happiness, the welfare of mankind was in all ages, and is still, but little 
more than a mockery, in spite of so many efforts, trials, struggles, revolutions 
and inventions to promote it... And why, it may be asked, is this sof It was 
and is because of the wants and faults of education. 

You cannot find any trace in the history of an epoch or age, in which education 
was perfect in its three different sections, the mental, moral and physical—no, not 
even in one of these... Certainly, no oppressive, monarchical governments, have 
ever patronized or urged such an “education : for the “y were well aware of the fact, 
that it is e asy to rule over men not well educated—and that if the *y even should 

gain freedom, they could not hold it long. 

According to these views, the rulers have established a system of education, 
with such cunning forsight, that it is dificult to remove it... The mental edueca- 
tion being only superficial, calculated but for show, could not be dangerous; the 
physics il education was entire ly left out of question ; as to the moral edu ation, 
knowing it to be a most delicate matte r, they paid particular attention to it, and 
substituted for morality, religious superstition for the lower, and hypocrisy for 
the highe or class. 

This system could not fail of producing its results; it serves as a promoter of 
mental di »bility, heartlessness, poverty, tyranny, intolerance and dissatisfaction, 
which, like a continual plague, an endless heavy cloud, has over-cast the earth, 
and infects the air. 

In counter distinction to this, did you ever contemplate the human heart in its 
purity ? Did you observe what a treasure there must be hidden in it?. No, you 
did not; or if you did, w hy do you not strive to preserve it ? 

Look ‘at young, innocent “children, behold their stainless countenance, the bright 
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to Fanny, on the strength of his acquaintance with her father, Mr. Lafonte. I am 
sure he instigated the doctor to make such a reckless charge against me; it is on 
account of Fanny, where I have placed myself in his way already. I believe the 
doctor desires to gain time and then to apologise some way or other; for I do 
not believe he w ould intentionally insult me or any one else.’ 

Oliver and Nichols were P leased with the manner in which Doffier treated the 
matter. Doffier was really but little interested at this time with the unpleasant 
subject in question; he manifested this clearly as soon as he had resumed his 
discourse. “There is some trouble from another quarter,” said he, “which 
afflicts me more, and deserves my attention rather than anything else. I have 
had a serious difference with my father on two important matters. I am very 
sorry, but I cannot help it, though I should like to please him in every way.” 

“What is your difficulty, then?” was the question. 

“For the first,—on account of his political views. You know, my friends, that 
he is an inveterate Royalist; he keeps to his old ideas—French nationality, re- 
annexation to France; more, he anticipates the return of Napoleon from E Iba, and 
the re-establishment of his imperial throne.” 

As history proved, old Mr. Doffier was not wrong in this last presentiment, for 
the light of Napoleon's genius flashed once more over the horizon of Europe, 
though it was but a transitory phantom lustre, 

Doftier farther remarked, “ There is more danger in the menacing attitude of the 
British than in the disaffection of the French, although I hope we shall get over 
this also. I am convinced my father would never side with the English Govern- 
ment, though he in words “A iron with the French Royalists! I have done 
my best to convince him that 1 am right. It is very disagreeab le to be in oppo- 
sition to a father for wnom I feel the most sincere veneration ; however, I have 
determined to remain unfaltering to the American cause. I shall quietly suffer 
all he may see fit to inflict upon me as my father, but I can never forsake the 
cause of liberty, though it cost me my life. The second difficulty is a different 
affair and of amore delicate nature, of which you may have heard.” 

‘Yes; did you inform him of your intention or engagement!” said Nichols. 

“No, but he turned to this point after our political dispute, and I cannot tell 
how he knew I contemplated marriage. He however addressed me with these 
words: ‘Who is that girl you want to marry?’ I thought he was joking, but then 
he said quite earnestly that he was well informed, and I could not make a secret 
of it. I thought so myself, since I had resolved to marry, consequently I told 
him that it was Fanny Lafonte. Upon hearing this he became gre atly excited, 
and said ‘J will never consent to this marriage—I don't like he r father. T remain 
ed quiet and silent; I knew his rage would not Jast long. It grew out of his dis- 
like to Mr. Lafonte, because he was always in favor of the United States. I know 
of no other reason.” 

The two guests being satisfied with the result of their call so far, they soon left 
their friend. 

“Monsieur Harry, dinner is ready,” said Jean, entering Doffier’s room as soon 
as he was left alone. 

“Come here, Jean, shut the door,” cried his young master. 

Yes, Monsieur, what do you wish?” replied the servant, coming nearer. Dof. 

fier resumed ; 
‘Well, I want you to tell me what you said to my father about me?” 

“About you, Monsieur?” asked Jean, profoundly astonished, making at once a 

step backward. 

“Yes, about me.” 

‘‘When? where? why, Monsieur ?” 

“You know quite well when, where, and why. Just tell me, now, what did 
you say to him, to-night or yesterday, about me and somebody else—hey ?” 

‘ About somebody { what, Monsieurf how do you mean?” 

“] mean that you have told him some words which you heard from me about 

a young lady.” 
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“ Young lady f Oh! I did.” 

“Well, what did you?” 

“Oh, I did not,” replied Jean, and continued in a low tone of voice, ‘but the 
old gentleman asked me. It was last night; yes, he just come home and did not 
like to go to bed yet, and he asked me where you was, Monsieur. I said ‘1 
lon’t know.’ Then he said, ‘ Perhaps he went to see some young ladies,’ and that 
he should like to know where you were, or so; and I said, ‘I heard Monsieur 
Harry to speak about some Miss Fanny; may be he went there.’” 

“You are a spy, then, you rogue,” replied Doffier, laughing, and demanded— 
‘Well, what did he say to that?” 

“He shook his head. ‘Fanny! Fanny!’ said he, repeatedly, and asked me whe 
she was.” 7 

‘And you could not tell him?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“He was surpr 

“Yes, Monsieur!” 

‘He did not say anything since that ?” 

‘No, Monsieur.” _ 

“ Well, all right, Jean.” 

‘ Dinner is ready, Monsieur.” 

Jean made his exit with a reflecting air, and Doffier went to dinner. 

While these events were transpiring here, the Doctor was endeavoring to make 
everything right with regard to the Judge and Madame Donroe. His aim was 
to avoid any suspicion that would prevent the successful treatment of his young 
patient. He knew that the Judge would be anxious to hear what Doffier and his 
friends had determined to do; consequently he called upon his protector without 
delay having resolved to give him such information only as would satisfy him for a 
while, and by these means to gain time to accomplish his intentions. 





d, hey ¢” 


At the moment he entered the Court-house, on his visit to the Judge, he was 
surprised to meet Madame Donroe, coming down stairs, who addressed him thus 


‘T was just on the point of calling upon you, Mr. Curtis. 

‘Can I do anything for you!” asked the Doctor. 

‘‘T wish to ap ak to you for a moment, sir.” 

The y left the house and walked off togeth« r a short distance, when th lady 
resum 


‘I have got into a fretful difficulty on account of that young woman, who died 


last night in my house : 
Why so, Madame?” 
os A r family wished to know where she was buried. I am very sorry to have 
sold the corpse.” 
‘You are a ‘quaint d with the family, Madame ?” 
“No Lam not, but Judge Campbell just told me so, 1 he wanted me to tell 


him the place where she was buried 
Well, what is that to him ?” asked the Doctor quietly. 
He is well acquainted with the family, he says, thats the reason he made the 


Donroe paused, for she was greatly perplexed when she remembered that 


ludge had forbidden her to tell anything about his connexion with the 





‘Certainly, Madame, you ought not to make known the fact that the corpse 
was sold for dissection ?’ 

‘No, not for the world, Mr. Curtis. I declare, I thought it made no difference 
what I did with her after she was dead; and I did not expect that they would 
inquire after her or where she was buried.” ? 

* But what did you tell Mr. ( ampbell about her burial-place ¢” 

I told him that you had arranged her funeral, Mr. Curtis, and that I'd tell 


him the place in a few days. Was that right?” 
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their value with ornaments, such as weigh down ladies now-a-days; 


, 


and the jin 


gling of which, in a ball-room, reminds one of an Indian war-dance. A number of 


the gentlemen, on the contrary, were clad in an exquisite, fanciful style. The 
long skirts of their frock-coats were embroidered with gold, their rococo pants 
were covered all along with golden straps, to ee seeming greatness of their 
person, the large silver buckles upon their shoes gave the finishing porah. They 
were eminent members of the French aristocracy, some of them serving as officers 
in the state-militia. : 

One of those who made his appearance in the plain costume, was Judge Camp 
bell, who was cordially received. 

In spite of all we know of Judge Campbell, we cannot hel P acknowledging that 
he ¢ njoyed a highly influential position, not only by virtue of his office and wealth, 
but also by means of his personal aecomplishme nts, He moved in the best sc iety, 
and posse sssed a remarkable ability in turning any circumstance to his advantage. 
Being in the vigor of life, and of fine, cultivated manners, he found no difficulty 
in accomplishing his purposes, however unworthy they might be. The ¢ 
his keen, sparkling eyes, was a true mirror of his imperative and sensua 
ter; his look penetrated the very soul of thé Sahatder. and was attractive and 
repulsive at the same time. 

But to return to our ball. 

Amidst the whirling of the dance, the flirtings, jestings, and Pa social 
engagements, a cou iple of hours quic kly passed, at the expirdtion of whic the 
doors of another, and up to — time unnoticed, saloon wer opened, and a we ai set 
table, of a mammoth sort, ¥ as presented to view, bearing upon it all the luxuries 
of art and nature. 








To the eall of the landlord and landlady, as to a charm irresistible, every one 
started and went where he was commanded to go, and did as he was told to do, 
and the landlord made the arrangement, as it was at that time the fashion among 
Europeans, and is p partly so yet, that at the side of each gentleman should | 
seated a lady, as far as possib le. 

The p residence y was oceupied by the landlady, having on one side her husband, 
ld gentleman, Mr. Doffier; both well known to us 
cheerful noise of a more and more enlivened conversation, had almost 
:d the distant sound of musie, when suddenly all were silenced, as Mr. Dof. 
Rak at the head of the t: ane, rose, and addressed a call to the guests, to take u 
their classes and drink the health of the Jandlord and landlady. All eou plie 

til the g rlasse s were eniptied to the very bottom, exes pting those in the 
nde of timid young ladies, who were evidently wueewteec - the 
J fa glass of wine, and who to their credit replaced them upon the table as 
free and sparkling as they received them. 

There were several toasts after this; the tumblers were emptied again and 
again, for the cause of the French party, for the n emory of “ Napol on le grand,” 
for all pretty ladies: and so forth. The fact was, the gentlemen were getting 
quite jovial, and some of the fair ones quite talkative. There was but one among 
the guests, who remained unchanged from the beginning to the end of the supper, 


on the other an ol 








—Judge Campbell. He did not mind much the salutations and calls for ceed 
nor the wine, nor the remarks or hilarities of his neighbors. All this seemed to 
him of but little interest; seated between a Jady and a gentleman, he paid no 
particular attention to either, but exchanged occasionally a few words with one 
or the other in an exquisite ly pe ite manner. The glance of his eves, however, 
was significantly directed to a har dsome blond lady, sitting opposite to } 1m, who 


not unfrequently return: d his attention with a smile or a fascinating side-glane 





) 


of her beautiful blue eves, a soft sweet word or two, if he sometimes addressed a 
few remarks to her, in a low tone, across the table. This see ed to be the only 
attraction for the Judge 

Finally the supper came to a close, The condeseending guests having done 
their d ity to the common cause left the table. The young folks commenced a new 
series of minuets, quadrilles, and graceful waltzes. 


—_—_—_—$—$<$—$———_——— re 
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The principal members of the party assembled in a separate room, were engaged 
in consultations of a serious character. Among these we find a few of our friends. 
There is old Mr. Doffier, Captain Chatelle, the landlord himslf, with several 
others, unknown to us. It would be seareely hu teresting to our readers to hear 
what they are planning and discussing, except the fact that - seemed to be 
disappointed in not finding amongst them the son of Mr. Dottier. As we know, he 
was expected on this occasion, to effect his attachment to their cause; but Harry 








Dottier did not make his appearance, evidently indicating > by his absence that he 
was not to be relied upon. 

‘I thought he would not come, for I have always considered him devoted 
to the American cause,” remarked Captain Chatelle; ‘I told you 80, the 
night we were speaking about your son, Mr. Doffier,” added he, addressing thé 
latter 

‘ Yes—well,” replied the old gentleman and coughed a little, after which he 
continued: “I tried to persuade him, to stir up the tire of his blood, which is 
purely French, as well as mine; but my words, my solicitations were to no pur 
pose: he is obstinate, and it would be useless to attempt any eifort with him, if 
he should come,” 

“Oh! he will not come, I know,” returned the Captain. “I told you, he would 
not Soe ae Cnn he Wis hes to prove by this, that he is ag : 


“inst Us, 


Hardly had he finished his remarks, when Harry Doftier entered 
walked up to the table, where the ¢ chief conspirators were seated, with that manly 
dignity = iich indicates a patriotic heart and noble mind. Their faces cleared up 
as they beheld him, converting his presence into a favorable omen 

After a usual salutations, and a superficial aj ology on the part « if othe ' for 
his coming so late, he was requested to take a seat: but he declined, t nkin g 
them for the invitation. He exchanged a few words with his father oeivubelye 
then turned to the company with a somewhat solemn air, at the same time indi- 
eating his desire to make a few remarks to them. 

A pause followed, all were silent and breathless when young Doffier turned 
his penetrating glance upon the leading spirit ot the party and said :—* Gentle- 
men—Il came to prove my grateful acknowledgment for the kindness of Mr. 
Apperte, the landlord, and his lady, who favored me with an invitation to this 
entertainment, but as [ am informed by my father that one of the objects of this 
festival is a politic ‘al manifestation agalo st the interests of my cou utry, 1 feel it 
my duty to say that I am a stranger to the party represented here, and intend to 
remain so, I never felt any sympathy for Kings or Emperors. And | am con- 
vinced, you would not expect me, Gentlemen, to feigu a devotedness to a cause, 
against which my very heart and soul revolts. Iam a republican, and have ae- 
cordingly determined to adhere to the American Union ; this is the country of my 

adoption, it is my home, to which I owe tidelity.” 

‘Lhere was a short pause, followed by a faint murmur among the astonished 
members of the council. Old Mr. Doftier pressed together his lips and was silent. 
He is right after all, thought he, as his son finished his address, 

Several of the company declared that it was but fair on the part of Harry, that 
he avowed freely his sentiments; and in spite of his opposition, they invited him 
to take a glass of champagne with them, to which he assented; and the obsti- 
nate Republican touched his glass cordially with the inveterate Royalists, 

Harry Dottier avoided an introduction to the company on the pretence that it 
was too late, and took his leave. Soon after his father did the same ; his age being 
regarded as an excuse, ‘ 

His servant, Jean, was already waiting in the antechamber, anticipating his 
early return home. 

‘Jean, did you see my son, when he came in? and do you know why he came 
so late?” asked Mr. Doftier, w hile descending the stairs with his servant. 

“ Yes, Monsieur—I saw him, and I guess I know the reason why he came so late, 
because he had some good amusement where he was, I think,” replied Jean. 


or 


ov 
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The old Frenchman murmured a few unintelligible words, with which the con- 
versation closed, for his carriage had arrived. 
We must hasten back to the ball-ro« 1m, and turn our atte tion to another circle 


In one of the A joi ing rooms, we see sever? al belles al d beaux fervel tly engag a 
in a general conversation. There is also Judge Campbell, surrounded by ladies ; 
he is seated in a splendid armchair, listening to the conversation; he is always 
where there are handsome faces and pretty eyes, like another Don Juan. 
JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 
THE MATRIMONIAL PANIC. 

Di ar Ri Wie ww i— 

The great commerce ial earthquake las so shattered my 
that I hardly know if I can collect enough to write you 
intelligible epistle. But as [ am anxious to know if, personally 


and editorially, you have so far escaped unharmed, I shall try 
at least to recall my wanderi h 
inquiry. 

Such a frightful and universal panic has never been known 
Ss the “oldest inhabitants,” and it is said the effect in 
depreciating stock in the matrimonial market has been as ter- 
rible as the corresponding decrease in the ies of paper in Wall 
street. 

The sufte srers, too, mostly belong to the “higher Cr ‘Cc es.”’ 


Sg | ] 
i” inteilect s0 as to make 


young ladies who will not marry without an Pi lishment ;” 
whose outfit costs from five to fift y thousand dollars, and to 
whom an expensive “ wedding tour’ P is a necessity. These ar 
the ones who are left to languish in single misery, without an 
opportunity to show their taste in bridal appointments, or 


reduce their female friends to the verge of insanity by the mag- 
nificence of their matrimonial surroundings. 

Nor is this the whole extent of the disappointment. Young 
gentlemen will have little money to spare, and the nightly 
visits to opera, concert, or theatre will have to be dispensed 
with, as well as the fashionable lounge at Taylor’s, Thompson’ 3, or 
Maillard’s. Balls and parties will flouris h like Illinois Central 
Railroad stock, and with plenty of attractions for “ shoppers,” 
in the way of “the cheapest goods ever offered to the public,” 
the fair (would-be) purchasers will have to stay at home for 
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want of the wierey ithal, ho lo rer Tortheominyg, m dem: id, 


trom their patient fathers and husband 


GREAT FEMININE COUP D ETAT. 


In this extremity lies a good chance for the fair sex to make 
a grand coup @ élat, and prove that we are not merely senseless 


] ] al, bale . 7 “115 . . 
dolls and vapid blocks to pile up millinery upon. 
j ] 


selling tf at “ fifty er cent. 


laces are 


1, 1a 
, = ; . . . , <n) ° . ‘ 
ow cost,” don’t sit and grieve your bright eyes out because 
Vo have no money, or, like a foolish child, take every Cel you 
Lites “i , 7 i. = = 22 ‘ aah”) and ; pee 
ean obtain “by hook or by crook,” and expend i articles 
‘ ‘ i 
because they are cheap. Remember that ne SO 
lear as those things which are bought simply becaus are 
3 + nal a is = ~ ; + 
heap and also, that the authority of advertiseme! no 
] 3 ° s 1 ; 
lwavs indubitable. 
" , . } 1 . ‘ 14 . . 
Instead of this, get up early some fine morning, determined 
] 4 > :] e- . ats ] f ] ‘2 som 
» look on the right side of everything, and find out befor: 
. . . . 9“ . } , 
eht if there is not something in this great busy world th I 
ean do. The early morning air and the bright tumnal sl 
vill assist you wonderfully; and if nothing else suggests itself, 
} . rt . } 1 
set the table, or go into the kitchen and make s 
cakes.” or other economical preparations for breakktfa 
AKCS, rotner economical preparations Tol reakta 
d 4 oh ‘ + . ee 4 se + +] 1] 
But it is possible that you have a “ waiter” to s 1e e, 
i * 
und a cook in the kitchen, who considers an intrusion int er 
territory as an outrageous infringement of her rights; if you 


have, then [ pity you from my soul. Dear me! not able to go 
into one’s own kitchen, and make custards, or pies, or puddings, 
vr any of the delicacies that one’s husband, or father, or brother 
particularly likes! It must be martyrdom. 

In this case I would advise vou to get rid of your “ professed’ 


‘ook immediately; and if there is no necessity for unqualified 


A 
retrenchment, procure a good woman to do general housework, 
and a girl to attend the door and help you take care of the 


‘ildren. It will be astonishing what discoveries you will 
make in the average amount of butter, for instance, which it 
takes to supply one family for the week, and the quantity for 
which you have been accustomed to pay at the grocery. 

You will also obtain some curious facts concerning the list of 
“sundries” which usually appears in the bill, and many other 
items of information, all tending to increase your knowledge of 
human nature and lessen materially the “draw” upon the family 
purse. 


WHAT SUE HAWTHORN DID. 


You remember Svz Hawrunorn, Mr. Editor, a pet wild flower 
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of mine, who was to have been transplanted from her nn 
hills to the luxurious atmosphere of Fourteenth Stre et ear 
Fall. Just three days before the one ap pointe 1d tor the weddi ng, 
a crash came which involved her expected father-in-law, and, 
of course, her intended husband in complete ruin. <All their 
available means were sacrificed to pay small liabilities, and the 
recovery of any portion of their fortune rendered extremely 
doubtful. 

Of course the lover had to despair; his present income would 
hardly suffice for the maintenance of the humblest home, and 
it might be years before he would be in a condition to marry ; 
in the meantime he looked forward with horror to the proba- 
bility of a rough experience in cheap boarding-houses, and per- 
haps a separation from his kind old father, who must not be 
exposed to what his younger and hardier nature could mor 
readily cope with. 

A short note sufticed to prt Sue in possession of the princi- 
pal fact, accomp anie <4 by the information that her lover — 
be with her on the d: ay that “ should have been their weddi 1g 
day.” 

Poor Sue! she saw the paper was blotted with tears. But 
she only kissed it, and danced about the old farm-house more 
gaily than ever, taking immense interest in the enumeration of 
articles in the house ‘keeping line, which good Aunt Jerusha, 
when she heard of the money difficulties, hunted up from every 
nook and corner, so as to provide the “young couple” witl 
* comtorts. 

At last, the evening before the important day arrived (six 
w eeks ago las t W edne se ay ), and | went up to be prese nt at the 
ceremony, not having been apprised of - thing to the contrary 

Sue was charming as usual, and we had a long chat, in which 
we arranged a little plot, of which more by and. by. 

Charles Randolph (you remember the name ot Sue’s lover) 
was also expected by a later train on the same evening, and 
Sue arranged a small tea-table with her favorite dishes, with 
even more care than usual, and left the strictest orders about 
the broiled chicken, which was to be put on as soon as the car- 
riage stopped at the door. 

[ shall not go into the details of the meeting ; how Charles’s 
pale f ‘ace became radiant, when he found that Sue had no idea 
of giving him up, and was willing to take him with his altered 
fortunes, for better or worse ; or how he cls asped her in his arms, 
and—because I think the last was decidedly im—provoking, 
nobody being there to kiss me. 


itive 
ly in 
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The wedding took place next day, and the happy ec ouple cam 

» New Y ork, and took rooms for one sie at a quiet hotel 
wien Mr. Randolph was staying, and until they could make a 
permane nt arrangement, 

For several days business occupied Charles’s attention, and 
he found no time which he could devote to securing the requi- 
site accommodations for housekeeping, upon whicl Sue had set 
her mind. At last he told her of the awful expense they would 
incur, of the enormous rents for even a few apartments, the 
trouble of servants, and the impossibility of supplying her with 
a sufficient number to relieve her from care and responsibility 

Now the pure, womanly care and forethought of Sue’s 
nature displayed itself, and her husband found that he had 
indeed secured a treasure. 

She urged a nice little cottage residence in Brooklyn, which 
would be quite as convenient to his business as an uptown 


house 


in New York. It would also be cheap, and they could 
have the advantage of purer air and p leasanter _ nce 
than could be obtained in any cenit locality in the city. 


She wanted also but one servant. and could mm without any if 
it were necessary; and lastly, they would be out of the reach 
and te mptat ion of expensive amusements, and could spend their 


eve nings | home p leasan tly , as well as more profitably. 


The young husband was delighted to yield to gentle reason- 
ing from such sweet lips, and the next day was set apart for a 

Brooklyn and its vacant cottages. 

About a quarter « of a mile from Fulton Ferry, no matter in 
what direction, the most lovely little nest is to be seen that ever 


contained “four rooms on the ground floor” and ~ thre up- 
; a . “ee : sateen ; 
STalrs, eee sitting-room, which could also be use d t the 


lining-room, ps0 kitchen with a storeroom off, and a corner 
room with a pretty bow-window and grate in . just the thing 
to set aside for an i gentleman who did not like to trot up and 


dow n sta 





On the dav following the conversation between Charles and 
Sue, if you had been out, Mr. Editor, you might have seen 


Jennie June enter an intelligence office, capture the best look- 


ing native to be found on the premises, without any regard to 
‘references,” and proceed with her to the nest aforesaid, and 
spend three mortal hours admiring the parlor carpet, smoothing 


lown the folds of refractory curtains, Inspecting the contents of 


. 


‘2 1 ] ‘ ] M4 . “ » 4 str i 
e china @loset and store-room, looking aiter the manifold ope 
¢ _ 17 Rinna ei sel and fnalle ] ; 
rations of The good-l woking servant-giri, and Tinally, ake an 
inninity of pains to set a cosy extension tabie, shut up-to its 
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most attractive lune 


These various arrangements were hardly coneluded when th 


city cars stopped, and Charles and Sue, on a voyage of disco 
very, made their appearance—Snue with teelings of delight, and 


( harles wishing hat this e triend’s house,’ 











¢ ] ; Ri hee ee ee ‘4 Ne 
to eall, was tO iet, it being’, as he said, a Ise 
OF course Our plot was now at an end; ou 
i 
have concluded, Mr. Editor, th t 
Rake a art had arraneed thi Fab hay 
ieip from me, who had arranged this de ie} 
be Sie. ee Vie : } 
and and his tather, who settled in his ind 
} 7 ° ? z = ee ° 
ueciallhny 1 hnevel as so tit iv ji 
leclaring he never wa happy in 
eue is not content with mere protess 1) 1¢ 
} } . 1 ’ , 
she loves, and his she finds her mo 
spent 1n Waliking, musk i reading, al 
menced brushing up her French and study 
. ,* , . 
her husbands tuition; and the othe aay 
1 { ] . . ] ] ] ] ef 
ihe ded to m conndentiahy, a plan sh had ) a oO] 
ansii st 3 as soon as si deemed hers pable 
: . : : : : 
} rit hus op Mead To ] pal ) ‘th \ ( 
‘ - ; ts 
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to be dreaded in the bursting up of fe the stock speculators in 
Wall Street, or the universal unis ’ banks and railroad com- 
panic 


Pity indeed that it should not happen, if it would teach wives 
and daughters the necessity ot vrolne to work—not make-believe 
work, such as giving directions to lazy and i incompetent servants, 


of which arduous duty so many ladies complain ; or oceasion- 


ally 7 +} es fT i * 77 ve y ’ ‘jal 

aly Yong into tne Kitchen to perform O} Inspect some specia 

operation, requiring at the same time a whole corps ot domesties 
: 4 . 1 ‘ is . , . l 

to } repare for their reception, and he matemalis which are to 


1 1 ] - +1 ‘ ‘ ° 
be used. and the same number to clear away the traces afte2 


eat aah “" t ; : 4] 1] a ee ; 
Lhis 1s not the way. Dism SS The Whole Traln Of useless ser- 
‘ sat } +] arnt 17 2 ee ste 1 «will } 1) +] 
Va S. and assist tO GO the work yourseli; you will be all the 
} . a . 
handsomer and a great deal be ‘tter for it. 
> ! = 1 op ° . . 
Return also to old-tashioned habits in dress, we jain, sim- 
} 1} et ok a tertamur be bears i mast ilk 
pie, ana becoming rov at ordinary tines, leaving the rich silk, 
ter wal ¢t «9 I lan try PACINI } n + i? i F ah i 
and costiv velvet, an 1ACe, TOP OCCaslons WHen thelr Gisplay 1s 
suitable and proper. Di spenst with twenty-Ove and thirty 
I ; 
Gaotial onnets, Willci hay LO e renewed [oul llnes a vear: 
procure the req ulsite Inaterlais, and while your hus yand reads 
Review to vou in the evening, fashion one for yourself. A 
it] a nr > 4 ] it 7 ye y sen BTS de 
woman with the courage to do if, 1s sure to possess the ability. 
. . > . je } . . 
) you cannot spare tin r this, then you may p1 ure 
I a ; : 
youl mnets Tol ab it the same price a your fil and pays 
. 4 ] ] 4 
for his hats. say four or five dollars. W at-made bonnet 
{ 1 ] « ] 
for this price, you will appear quite as we and, indeed, to a 
pers aste, better, than in one of se ary, Ostrich- 
; ' ee 5 sua fo : 
( | we rrdaen Col rns, Wille ( V VY reminds 
} ae ee ~ se 
( I Welilwl ir oii broadway Wi AATV Ca ( 5 l l - 
ay 
| MW) une’ men contemy] g” matrimony, 5 € 
Oh il oO : OO TV 2G s a Ca} al ( { > lIn- 
. ’ 
| pon YVOur Vy ( Cf SILLY economy, and Sil¢ a 
I ‘ . 
: virl, she \ aevelop Ways and means which v adso- 
] ] ] ] 
Li Ollisit VOU, ANd Thane OU Teel at iedas Ico pos- 
~o ( su 1a treasure, 
a ss 1° : 
1) ee persuad i into cheap boardalng (ne ) la 
} ] { 
sma , th lalrs, and ( | worth ry 
‘ I), + 7 } nel 
AV ( 3 to lt i i'¢ Vy curtallis, \ Lanas OFT § Ca Wn 
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rt , al easuy made, ana l iks, Covered Bis esmore 
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The Rich and the Poor. 





to get married; they would think 


afford to remain single: and young ladies, instead of 

would run up toa premium. A money-panic then, 
causing a depreciation in matrimonial stock, would 
be the means of a tremendous rush for the condition ot wed 
lock, every man being anxious to secure a partner who would 
to share all his liabilities —Yours, as ever, 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


[ reasoned with a friend one day, 
A wealthy man, and proud, 

Who rode in a lordly chariot, 
And eared not for the crowd. 

[ told him that the poor were crushed 
To earth, and sore opprest, 

And that they looke d upon the grave, 
As their only place of rest. 


There was cold scorn on his pleasant lip, 


When I pleaded for the slave, 
But his glances rolled unquietly 
When I talked about the grave. 


Said he, “I tire of this discourse, 
The poor are skilled to feign :” 

Come torth with me, and let us see,” 
Said I, “ why they complain!” 


He bade his servant bring his cloak 
He wrapped it round him warm, 

Put on fur gloves, and carefully 

Encased his portly form, 








in the matrimonial market would take 


ediately. Young men would no longer say they could 
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Then forth into the street we strode— 
“Tis very strange,” said he, 
“That I have lived so long, nor seen 
This vaunted misery !” 


We met a poor girl in our street, 
Her tace was pinched with cold, 

Half clad was she, with naked fee t, 
She might be ten years old. 


And looking closer in her face, 
Sore hunger made her pale, 
I never read in any book, 
So piteous a tale. 


‘¢ Why do vou idle here your time ?” 
With softening voice he said. 


She, trembling ’neath his frown, replied, 
t«s 


“ I’ve come to beg for bread! 

** Where is your father, girl ?” asked he: 
Her tears began to flow: 

** He went to fight his country’s fight, 


And fell in Mexico! ” 


‘* My mother since he went worked hard, 
And kept us just alive, 
But now she’s sick—and what ean I, 
The eldest of the five ? 


** And one is dead—poor little Jane, 
Spots came upon her brow, 
And mother tells us that she is 
A happy angel now. 


‘“ But as for us, indeed we’ve had, 
Since vesterday no bread, 


And tho’ I know °tis wicked, sir, 
I wish that I was dead!” 


She led us to her wretched home, 
A cellar damp and cold, 

But words are feeble—what we saw, 
By words can scarce be told. 


As springs from rocky Horeb gushed, 
To quench the wanderer’s thirst, 

So from his cold encrusted heart. 
The human fountain burst. 
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And seated on a broken chair, 
The man sobbed like a child, 
Embraced his brothers once again, 

And rose up reconciled, 


Dowered now with centler thoueht. 


Himself to be a part 


I Jee. 


Of that most precious work of God. 


The suffering human heart. 
New York, Nov. 1857. 


THE DRAMA IN AMERICA. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the efforts of moralists thre ‘ 
7 ° , ’ 
al al , the drama orn l ( representat ) l wd 
, 1 ] = } ] + 
orm, has always held an iportant plac among a 
‘1 : 
m¢ of all nations; from the most b: s to 5 
highly eivilized. J of all mental or phvsical exer 
most fascinating’ to the young, and eapabl Luc cy 
most powerful impression. 
i 
+] »y]) + «a ‘ ay noc +! + ‘ 
In 1@ e@ariues Aves, and among the mos 1! 
natural tendeney assumes forms corresponding w 
A 
ine d-o~ ] ont DA aie 
OTOWTD nn inteilec nal and moral culture ] l 
1; ? 4) 4 ’ - 
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appeals to the marvellous and sublime, calling from their deepest 
recesses the winds and waves, invoking the demons of the past, 

the spirits of the present, and the elorious promise of the future, 

to lend their aid and assistance, and finally presenting to all 
ages a power in the drama so wonderful, so varied, and sO 
attuned to every throb which stirs the pulse of the great hea 

of humanity, that no combination of circumstances will ever a 
able to remove it from the pedestal upon which his genius 
placed it. 

In his day, dramatists were surrounded by none of the sug- 
gestive influences of the present time. Painting and sculpture 
as accessories were unknown ; men generally assumed the parts 
ot women, and of course but little could have been expected 
from the adventitious aids of the toilette. Doubtless, however, 
if there was less grace and polish, there was more fervor and 
impulse in action, and a more direct magnetic relation esta- 
blished between actors and audience. 

The object and mission of the drama, which is the representa- 
tion of social or individual peculiaritie s, manners, or eccentrici- 
ties, is so simple and so susce p tible of adaptation “ the highest 
uses, that the constant carping obj yee tions made by moralists 
and theologians are incomprehe n sil le to the inte lige nt mind. 
Especially is this the case, when it ‘s cnakhanel that the nor- 
mal instinct is so great that no amount of theological prejudice 
ean entirely choke it up, and that the most powerful impres- 
sions upon youthful and uncultivated minds are made through 
the medium of dramatic re presentations, one might imagine 


they would seize upon the idea and convert it into a means of 


doing good in their own way. They do not object to using 
oratorical, imitative, gesticulatory, and magnetic power in 
preaching ; why not vary their uses so as to touch every spring 
of human emotion / 

Most religious persons shelter themselves behind the usual 
‘ant of the immorality of the «tage, but this is not true in the 
broad sense, and for what there is, religious prejudice will have, 
ina great measure, to account. W ho is it that puts the profes on 
of the actor beyond the pale of their sympathies, and brands the 
name of the actress unheard, with the mark of shame and dis- 
ers ace / Who but some of the so called emitators ot ( ‘hrist, who, 
through life, act a — the real beauty and power of which 
their souls are not capable of comprehe nding ? 4 

A great injustice has been done to the members of th th 1ea- 
trical profession, especially to the female part of it, among whom 
have occurred many of the noblest instances of feminine devo- 
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tion and heroism. In every instance, where celebrity has been 
attained, it indicates the possession of qualities which would 
make half a dozen ordinary women, and insure the greatest 
amount of enjoyment to the social circle. But even were they 
the most degraded of their kind, society would have little reason 
to complain of the consequences of their own partiality and 
injustice. The progress in, and growing taste tor theatrical 
amusement, and the _ stand taken by some of those pe rsons 
whose judgme nt is high authority, has somewhat rectified the 
mistaken notions of ignorant and prejudiced people ; but there 
still exists plenty of room for improvement, and plenty of work 
for those public teachers who try to break down the barriers 
between man and man, instead of rendering them more insur- 
mountable. 

But it was not intended to write a treatise upon the ethies of 
the drama, but simply cast a birdseye view upon it as it exists 
in our own country, and its fate in the future. 

It is generally conceded, that the American Drama, as a 
national institution, is as yet unborn. So far, we have been 
almost Sarat dependent on foreign productions at second 
hand, or slightly re-hashed to suit a local or prevailing taste ; 
plays of the exciting French school have been in demand, and 
have been “ translated” and “ adapted” in a way which would 
have made their authors stand aghast, could they have wit- 
nessed the mutilated fragments that remained. 

The few native authorlings who have attempted to take a fly 
on their own account, instead of boldly striking out in a new 
track have, with a few exceptions, feeb ly followed in the old 
wake, trying their best to make their productions exceedingly 
immoral, and only succeeding in making them very stupid. 
Judge Conrad, of Philade ‘Iphis 1, is one of the few American play- 
wrights who have survived a first representation; and a few light 
s ots from other, and not unskilful hands, prove that the genius 

’ America is beginning to stir the wate in this direction, and 
will doubtless be followed in the future by the most gratifying 
results. Up to this time, the reason given for the absence of 
any national dramatic literature, has bee n the want of a copy- 
right law, the entire absence of protection to native authors. 
This reason can no longer be urged, protection having were 
eranted to American industry in this direction. 

There is, also, an incessant demand for original first-class plays, 
which besides being most liberally paid for, bring the author’s 
name more extensively before the public, and establish a repu- 
tation with greater ease than in any other department of 
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literature. These inducements have not yet proved sutticient 
to wake the slumbering strength, or disenchant the petrified 
genius which rests quietly in the broad heart of our forests and 
pre airies. Nor is it money and patronage which can break the 
magic spell, and make the now still pulse throb » with vigorous 
life. The wonderful period of English Literati called pai 
excellence the “ Elizabethan Age,” was a time whe n em s and 


authors, the brilliant scintillations of whose genius lights our 


darkness, even in this progressive age, lived in garrets and cel- 
lars, a crust of bread frequently their only dinner, and the pros 
pect for the next depe -— ing upon the amount t of pressure upon 
the brain or the uncertain smiles of some lordly patron. The 
sweetest perfume is extracted from the crush d flower, and out 
of the deepest wailings of sorrow the most harmonious music 
ascends to heaven. On one occasion, a poet w as asked what he 
had written lately. He 1 replied, * ‘nothing ;” he had grown 
‘too fat to write.” And this is the secret of our dramatic fail- 
ures ; our authors are too well fed, they are all “ too fat to write.” 

But if we have, so far, no drama to boast of, we are at least 
prolific in the genius which can embody the idea of others. In 
the highest line of female dramatic art, we have Miss Charlotte 
Cushman and Miss Matilda Heron, neither of whom could be 
equalled to-day upon the English stage. Besides these, we have 
Miss Eliza Logan, who comes not far behind, and in the lighter 
walks of the drama a host who could hardly be surpassed. 

Among the male candidates for histrionic honors, the name 
of Edwin Forrest stands first by public vote; but there are 
many others, among whom we may mention Mr. E. L. Daven- 
port ‘and Mr. Edwin Booth, who are only second in years. 

In juvenile tr% wedy and genteel comedy parts, Geor ve Jor- 
don stands at the very he: ad of his profession, unrivalled in this 
country or E ng: and, and not excelled even in the gay Paris 
capite al. Tn the opera, also, whicli is the highest ‘combination 
of the musical and dramatic art, we have re pre sentatives whose 
genius at once grasped the largest honors, Madame de Wilhorst 

and Miss Juliana M:z ay, for ex: unple, and others, who, if they 
but half fulfil their early promise, will step at once to the top- 
most round of the ladder of fame. 

We have also another subject for congratulation in the beauty 
and elegance of our theatres, many of “whieh are not equi alled 
in any of the European capitals. The finest theatre in Paris is 
not larger than the Broadway, or superior to it in architectural 
beauty ; no French company is superior to that of Wallack’s, nor 
are the appointments and mise en scene surpassed by those 
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which always accompany the plays produced at Miss Laura 
Keene’s establishment. Lastly, in neither London nor Paris a a 
theatre to be found equal in size and magnificence to that of 
Burton ra this city, or an opera house surpassed by our own 
Academy of Musie. 

What we require now, is a systematic management and divi- 
sion of labor and attraction. _ higher taste of the commnu- 
nity calls for perfection in every department, and this cannot be 
attained so long as each Saute indulges in a helter-skelter 
series of outta: among which m: iy be found every species 
of dramatic production that ever tormented its way into the 
brains of one man, and out again to torment many others. 
Sometimes it is burlesque, nome tan s it is spectacular, sometimes 
melo-drama, sometimes high traged ly, and occasionally the legiti- 
mate; everything by turns, an a nothing long. 


This will not do tor the Metropo lis ‘of the Union; it might 
answer for a ieee town, where one place of amusement 
constituted the entire sum of attraction ; but of the empire city 
of the e mpire state, it is, to say the least, a poor commentary on 
the cultivation and refinement of its citizens. W hat is re quired 
is, that each theatre should have its specialité le, every pl lace of 


amusement be a temple ‘ devoted to some de partm nt of Musie 
or the Drama, where their distinct peculiarities would be wit- 
nessed in their highest perfection an pg es lunpossible to 
be attained, except — a division of labor takes place, and 
each comp any, with all the resources and appliances, is selected 
rith especl l ial re fe ‘rence to its exce lle nce in its specific line of 
duty. 

A great obstacle to this desirable end, is the “ Star” system, 
which now previ ails to an almost unlimited extent, destroying 
the prestige of good stock companies, and frequently assumin; 
through its representatives a title and a distinction to which 
they at least have no rights. Of course, in all professions there 
will at times be persons of distinguished eminence, whose genius 
give s the world a right to them, and who, whereve r they 20, 
will be received and listened to with reverence by silos as to 
those who have penetrated within the veil, and been initiated 
into the most secret mysteries of their high art. But it argues 
a singular degree of presumption in a class of pretenders who 
now deluge the country, heralded by paid puffs, and whose en- 
gagements in a “star” capacity are an insult to the regular and 
eeronge -trained members of the profession who are expected 

‘lay second fiddle to their extraordinary interpol: ations. 
Vhile this system is pursued in New York, it becomes a mat- 
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ter of ne cessity with the e nterpris ing managers of other cities, 
who cannot of course pay star 8 and. maintain a tolerable stock 
company with still more limited resources than we possess. 

The Academy of Music recently comp leted in Philadelphia, 
is soialita’s le alike to the citizens and its immediate projec tors, 
but they have no theatre worthy of the second city in the 
Union. 

The Boston theatre, as an enterprise, was worthy of its foun- 
ders and of its manager; but the Boston pe ople have proved 
themselves quite ines :pable of appreciating genius and libera- 
lity in art. Farther south and west, a higher appreciation and 
greater generosity are displayed in artistic a both musical 
and dramatic. In W ashington, New Orleans, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Charleston, and other cities, our finest oan reap their 
golden harvests ; nor are they satisfied with less than the best. 
From New Y ork, we have sometimes sent artists to them whose 
deficiencies have been discovered, and they obliged to beat an 
ignominious retreat ; but we have rarely witnessed a failure from 
one who came endorsed by the good opinion of southern and 
western critics. 

After all, however, New York is the spot to which the whole 


country looks for precede nce and © Xxalmp le i in matters of re ‘tine- 
ment and artistic culture; and we hope the day is not far distant 
when we may congratulate ourselves on the posse ssion of the 
drama in its ‘highest purity, and represented in every depart- 
ment in its highest perfection. 
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